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The Street (so called) passes from the 
village in a northerly direction, west of 
the m(?adow, for the distance of two 
miles arid is lined with comfortable res- 
idences the whole distance. The trav- 
eler "Toinor r>orth is deli^rhted with the '■ 
rtbandant verdure of the meadow and 
with Bare Hill crowned with pines and i 
other evergreens, on the right ; and he | 
is no less pleased with the majestic 
swells of land and flouri&hiig and pro- 
ductive fields, on the left. 

I^eaving the street, and taking a 
westerly course on what was Ibrmerly 
f'alled the ' County Road," leading to 
Newfane and Townshend, the traveler 
passes over West Hill, easy of ascent, 
presenting a varied aspect of beauty and 
fertility. The writer has ever consid- 
ered the soil in this part of the town of 
ft superior quality, and the advantages 
to the agriculturest of the first order. 
Yet for some reason, tl ere has for forty 
years past, been a gradual decrease in 
the number of inhabitants ; and many 
of the farms have been appropriated to 
grazing purposed. Cattle and sheep 
now occupy those fields which were 
once cultivated by the hand of man. 

But the physical aspect at West Hill^ 
and the magnificent prospect there pre- 
sented still remain. As the traveler 
passes on to the summit, he is struck 
with wonder and delight. Beckley in 
his history of Vermont thus graphically 
describes the scene : 

Beckley's Description. 

' ' The view from this eminence is rich 
and majestic. Few places are more 
enchanting. As you face the south, 
you have on your right the narrow and 
deep valley of West River ; and on 
your left the somewhat broader one of 
the Connecticut, some two thousand feet 
below you. Then the whole compass 
of the horizon to a great extent opens 
to your view, excepting a few degrees 



on the north being intercepted by a 
clump of trees. A large portion of th(*^ 
south west of New Hampshire, the 
northwestern of Massachusetts, and tlie* 
southern section of \%'rraont is before* 
you. From the Connecticut valley - 
your eye goes over hill and dale, clear- 
ings aiKl wood lands, villages, luunlets- 
and cottages, till it reaches the summit 
of the Monadnock, and tliewce nortli on 
the blue highlands towards the White 
Hills. The silvery surface of the Con- 
nectic t below Brattleboro, distant 10 
or 15 miles, and the irregular and brok- 
en ridges of Southern Vermont and 
Franklin County in Massachusetts, come 
in sight ; and the summit of the Green 
Mountains far to the north with their 
endless variety of shapes, with the Hay- 
stack, and Saddle-back, and Stratton 
cliffs, limits your view on the right, but 
fixes your attention in silent admiration. 

The original growth of forest trees,, 
consisted of beech, birch, oak, maple j 
butternut and elm . The G reat Meado w 
abounded with yellow pine ; while the 
higher flats or plains were covered with 
white pines of majestic growth. In the 
valley through which Sackett's brook 
flows was one of the noblest groves of 
pines anywhere to be found. They 
\ifted their heads to a vast height, the 
boughs closing over the traveler, ren- 
dering it dark, even at mid-day. 

THE ROCK FORMATIONS 

on the east side of Sackett's brook, are 
mostly mica slate, abounding with gar- 
nets and staurctide. Through the cen- 
tre of the town run the extensive strata 
of argilite or roof slate. West of this 
range comes the mica slate again, inter- 
spersed with a hard, black lime-stone. 
In the east part of the town is found a 
very rare mineral, known by the name 
of fluate of lime, or fluor-spar, of a 
beautiful, emerald green. Specimens 
of this have been sent to the most dis- 
tinguished mineralogists in this country 
and in Europe. 
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€IV1L HISTORY. KEHEMIAH HOWE, 

This town whs early inhabifced by the cutting wood one fourth of a mile fram 
aborigines of our country, as appears the fort, was captured. At this junct- 
from tlie discovery of arrows, spears, ure, two men David Rugg and Robert 
hoes, and broken pots. In several places Baker, were descending the river in a 
on the intervals, when the settlements canoe; when perceived by the Indians, 
of the whites began, they found heaps they were Hrcd ujyon ; Rugg was killed* 
of stones, evidently brought by hand while Baker gained the opposite shoi-e 
from the high lands, bearing tlie marks and escaped. Howe was cjirried tt> 
of fire, and supposed to have constituted Canada, where he die<l. During thi« 
the fire-placAiS of the Indian wigwams, war, which began in 1744, and ended 
But, what werft the names or the num with the treaty of Aix la 1 hapelle, in 
berofthe natives who occupied these Oct. 1747, the settlement was broken 
grounds, or whether they had a perma- uf5, the tort destroyed and the people fled 
nent, or only an occasional residence, is to places of greater s^ifety. 
not known. Previous to the 



THE FIRST SETTLERS. 



FIRST FRENCH WAR. 



In February 17r)5, a family by the 
or the Cape Breton War, 1744, a set- ^^me of Averill removed from West^ 
dement by whites was commenced on minster to the Great Meadow. Thi^ 



the Great Meadows, and a fort was 
built near the centre, called Fort Hill. 
The first attack made on the Fort by 
the Indians was on Julv 5, 1745 The 
sad fate of one of these settlers is wor- 
thy to be recorded ; it is fehat of 

WILLIAM PHIPPS. 

He was captured by the Indians, 



family oniginally came from Shirley, 
Mass. to Charlestown, N. H., or No. 
4. as it was then called. This was in 
1744. The Cape Breton war coming 
on they fled to Northfield, Mass. Af* 
ter the close of the war, in 1751, they 
removed to '^Westminster, and from 
Westminster they came to Putney, as 
while hoeing corn, near the south west ^^^^^ stated. Here, they found Philip 
corner of the meadow ; was carried into ! Alexander and John Perry with their 



the woods, and left in the care of one of 
the Indians, while the other was absent. 
Phipps watched his opportunity, and 
with characteristic intrepidity, with his 
hoe struck down the Indian in whose 
keeping he was ; and seizing the gun of 
his fallen enemy, he gave the other who 
was returning, a fatal shot. He then 
attempted to seek refuge in the fort ; but 
before reaching it, he was met by three 
other Indians who took his life. In the 
October following, the enemy again ap- 
peared at the Great Meadow and made 
an attack upon the garrison. An effectu- 
al resistance was made, one Indian kill- 
ed, and the fort remained uninjured. 



famili^fe^ also Michael Gilson, unmar- 
ried, with his mother and two sisters. 
These were from Massachusetts and 
were the first permanent settlers in town, 
and were the only white persons known 
within its limits. 

Early in 1755, hostilities again com- 
menced, and for their safety, the few 
inhabitants built another fort, in the 
south east part of the Meadow. In 
this enterprize they were joined by a 
considerable number from Westmore- 
land ; among whom was Mr. Aldrich, 
the father of General Aldrich, Daniel 
Howe, Thomas Chamberlain, Joshua 
Warner, Daniel Warner, Harradon 
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Wheeler^ and Samuel Miuott. At the 
close of the war, they all returned to 
Westmoreland, except Samuel Minott, 
who became a pei'manent citizeu. Dr. 
Joseph Lord and WiUiam Willard joined 
the garrison daring the French war. 

The fort was of an oblong form, 120 
feet in length, by 80 in width, and 17 
feet high. It was constructed of hewn 
pine timber 6 inches thick. Some 16 
bouses were built within this fort ; the 
back walls of the houses being formed 
hy the wall of the fort, each with a 
single roof slanting up to the top of the 
wall. The houses fronted the hollow 
square in the centre. A great gate 
opened towards the east, and a small 
one towao'dv the south. Here was a 
garrison of 12 men during the summer. 
A guard was kept while the men were 
ftt work, and they usually carried their 
amoots into the field with them. No open 
atttack was made upon the fort ; though 
the Indians occasionally came shouting 
around it, rendering the night hideous. 

The Meadow was now mostly in a 
rude state, being covered with yellow 
pine ; with here and there a white pine 
and white oak, stretching their lofty 
boughs towards the heavens. Col. Wil- 
lard, who owned the land, it is said, 
gave the use of it as a consideration for 
building the fort and defending it during 
the war. 

LIEUT. JOSHUA HYDE. 

In the summer of ^ 762, Lieut Joshua 
Hyde made a purchase of a large tract 
of land in the east part of the town, 
and in the same year, he removed his 
family to a house neiar the river, about 
50 rods south of the old Westmoreland 
bridge. Previous to this, there were 
but two families in town, except those 
in the Great Meadow, viz : the family 
of John Perry and that of Philip Alex- 
ander. Their residences were about a 



mile soutfiiof the Meadow. Bbtii had 
been inhabitants of the Fort. There 
were now no mills and the people were 
sui>j)ft«ted to the inconvenience ©£* carry- 
ing their grain tor grinding to North- 
field, Mass and Chesterfield, N. H. 

In 1764, Benjamin Hutchins and 
Samuel Skinner settled in the east part 
of the town near the great bridge. The 
same year 

JOSHUA PAR|^BR 

came from Canterbury, Ct., and pur- 
chased a farm on Sackett's brook, at the 
north end of the street. During the 
year, he was engaged in making pre- 
parations to remove his family, and was 
the first man who drove a team through 
the street. In the Spring of 1765, he 
commenced keeping house in the place 
where he afterwards died. By this time, 
Henry Walton, James Cummings, and 
Moses Johnson had takei^ up residences 
on the street. In the year 1768, 

HON. NOAH SABIN 

of Rehoboth, Mass., removed has family 
to town. His residence was near that 
of Jobhua Parker. There was now, in 
add'tion to those already named, on the 
street, the families of William Wyman, 
and Charles Kathan. West of the street 
were the families of J©hn Butler, An- 
drew Graham, Michael Law, and Dfen- 
nis Lochlin. East of the mouth of 
Sackett's Brook were the families of 
Jonas Moore, Leonard Spaulding, Fair- 
bank Moore, and Samuel Allen. By 
this time, mills were erected, roads to 
some extent constructed, and conven- 
iences for living multiplied ; the divers- 
ity of scenery and soil was inviting, and 
the population rapidly increased. 

THE FIRST CHARTER 

of the town was from the State of New 
Hampshire, and bears date, Dec. 26, 
1753. It was given to Josiah Willard 
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and others, whose names are not known. 
After New York claimed the territory, ti 
charter was obtained from that state 
bearing date, Nov. 6, 1766. 

Grantees under the Charter from N ew 
York are the following : Josiah Willard 
Joshua Hide, Daniel Hubbard, Josiah 
Willard, Junior, Lois Butler, Thomas 
Frink, Jeremiah Hall, Joseph Ham- 
mond, Thomas Hill, Eunice Willard, 
Elijah Alexander, Sampson Willard, 
John Ellis, Henry Foster, Thomas Lee, 
Micah Lawrence, John Gould, James 
Scott, and Nehemiah Houghton. 

The town was organized, and the 

first town officers chosen, May 8, 1770. 

The record of this date is as follows : 

'* At a meeting of the Freeholders 
and Other Inhabitants of the Town of 
Putney on the second Tuesday of May, 
According to Charter, Capt. William 
Perce was Chosen Moderator for said 
Meeting, and the following persons was 
chosen to serve the Town in their re- 
spective Offices for the Ensuing year, 
[viz.] Suppervisor, Noah Sabin ; Town 
Clark, Noah Sabin ; Assessors, Capt. 
Abijah Moor and Samuel Minott ; 
Treasurer, Sept. Joshua Hide ; Survay- 
ors of the Highways, Benjamin Wilson 
and John Waruer ; Overseers of the 
Poor, Joshua Parker and Samuel Min- 
ott ; Colector, James Cumings ; Consta- 
bles, Amos Haile, Jonathan Houghton, 
and John Perry — and the said meeting 
was adjorned to the Second Tuesday of 
July at the house of Ensign Comings in 
said Putney at One of the Clock on said 
day." 

By subsequent records, it seems that 
other necessary officers of the town were 
chosen from time to time, such as se- 
lectmen, listers, grand and petit jurors, 
leather sealers, tithing-men, hay ward, 
branders of horses, sealers of torses, 
sealers of weights and measures, pound- 
keepers, fence viewers. These officers 
all had their appropriate duties to per- 
form, at once suggested to the minds 



of those in advanced years, however 
strangely the names of some of them 
may sound in the ears of the young. 

At a regular town meeting held Mar» 
15, 1784, it was voted to, 

^' Choose a committee oi seven to 
divide the town into districts for the 
benefit of schoolling.'* 

At another meeting it was voted to» 
"except of the report of the committee 
for dividing the town into school dis- 
tricts." It was also voted to " Choose 
one or mr»re meet persons in each school 
districts as trustees of school affairs as 
the law directs." Accordingly twelve 
"meet persons," whose names are given, 
were chosen for the above purpose ; 
from which it may be inferred, that the 
town was originally divided int^y 12 
school districts, 

A change, however, was afterwards 
made. Originally, a part of what is 
now Brookline belonged to Putney, 
embracing the somewhat abrupt descent 
on the west side of the Hill, as far as 
" Grassy brook. The vote ot the town, 
passed Oct. 6, 1794, in reference to the 
excision was as follows : 

"Voted to set off* the westerly part 
of this town to join the south part of 
Athens, or some other town, as the 
General Assembly of this State may 
think fit : the bounds of said west part 
be as follows : (viz) ' Beginning on 
Westminster line at the north east corner 
of lot No. 1, in the 13th range, and 
running southerly to the south west 
comer of lot No. 8, in the 14th range ; 
from thence to the north west comer of 
Samuel Bennet, Jr's. lot ; then on the 
west line of said Benny's lot, and th6 
west line of Capt. Ezekiel Wilson's lot 
to Dummerston line. 

According to the charter from New 
York, 19360 acres of land were origin- 
ally comprised within the limits of Put- 
ney. By this action, some 3569 acres 
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were cut off; leaving 15791 . as reported 
by assessor Washburn in 1814. 

In consequence of this action, a new 
arrangement in regard to school districts 
bec^ame necessary. At a meeting called 
Oct. 15, 1795, to act on the subject, a 
committee previously appointed made 
report that the town be divi(»ed into 8 
school districts ; which report was adopt- 
ed, and the dividing lines were particu- 
larly described. Other changes were 
afterwards made, and the number of 
school districts at the present time is 10. 

From the organizaticm of the town in 
1770, the population continued to in- 
crease by immigration and otlierwise, 
so that, according to Thompson, in 
1791, the number of inhabitants was 
1848. Subsequently, the population 
began to decreas , and in 1860, it was 
only 1163. Emigration has had its in- 
fluence. But other causes have had 
their effects. Once it was common to 
find large families, consisting, in many 
cases, of eight, ten, twelve, and more 
children. Ti^ere are those now living 
who distinctly remember three families 
dwelling near each other in which were 
42 children ; in one there were 13, in 
another, 14, and in another, 15. Now, 
as we pass from house to house, we find 
one. two, three, and sometimes more 
children ; but quite commonly none at 
all. And in school districts, where once 
there were 40 or 50 scholars, we now 
find but 15 or 20. And in two locali- 
ties, where formerly there were schools 
ot a respectable number of scholars, no 
schools are now supported. These 
changes are common to our rural towns, 
and they aflTord matter for reflection to 
thinking minds. 

The early inhabitants were social in 
their habits, kind and genial in their 
intercourse with each other and sym- 
pathetic in seasons of sickness and 



bereavement. A n^cord is now in ex- 
istence showing tlie actior. of \he town 
70 vears a^o in reference to the con- 
dueling of funerals, which is liighly 
creditable to their moral sense and 
Christian sympathy. 

THE OLD LIBKAKV. 

Tliey were a reading people. A hirgo 
social library was for many years in 
existence, consisting of the standing 
authors of that period ; and although 
the advantages for an earh echu'ation 
were limited, yet the people generally 
were well informed. The writer was 
intimately acquainted with one far ad- 
vanced in life, 50 vears a^ro who, in her 
youth, had enjoyed but three weeks' 
schooling ; yet, in point of general in- 
telligence, it would be difficult to find 
her superior. With civil and ecclesias- 
tical history, the biographies of distin- 
guished individuals, and religious treat- 
ises then extant, she was familiar, and 
her conversation on these subjects could 
not fail of being edifying to any one. 

In general, those who succeeded the 
early inhabitants have been intelligent, 
moral, and industrious. As a conse- 
quence, the common comforts of life 
have not been wanting. The vices that 
have existed are such as may be found 
elsewhere ; and there has always been 
a conservative influence operating which 
has held in check those disposed to do 
wrong. Outbreaking crimes liave been 
very few. 

businp:ss. 

AGRICULTURAL PURSUITS 

have engaged attention generally, and 
in these the people have been successful. 
Few towns aflbrd greater facilities for 
the farmer. The soil is rich and pro- 
ductive. The " Great Meadow " has 
ever been proverbial for its heavy crops 
of grain. The farms back from the 
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river are excellent for grazing purposes, 
and the herds of cattle aad sheep have 
yielded profitable returns to their own- 
ers. The reports of the annual County 
»ind Stat'e fairs have borne testimony to 
the superior quality of the horses, cattle 
and sheep which the town has produced. 
For a number of years past A. M. 
Winslow and sons have been extensively 
enoraored in the raisinjif and sale of the 
short horn Durhams. As a specimen 
of the size and weight of these animals, 

'•' THE DUKE OE PUTNEY '* 

may be named, less than two years old, 
weighing 1600 pounds. These cattle 
are sold in various parts of New Eng- 
land at very high prices. 

Considerable attention is also paid to 
manufacturing and mechanical opera- 
tions. On JSackett's brook which, in 
the distance of 80 rods, falls 180 feet, 
is a woolen-mill, owned by the 

PUTNEY WOOLEN COMPANY, 

George S. Coffin, Agent, doing a very 
considerable business in the manufact- 
ure of mixed flannels. The factory is 
80 feet long by 32 wide, and 4 stories 
high. Adjoining this is a weaving-room 
100 feet long, by 25 feet wide. A very 
commodious boarding-house belongs to 
the company. 

[Since the foregoing account of the 
Woolen Mill was written the whole 
establishment has been sold. The large 
building is taken down and the mater- 
ials removed. The boarding-house is 
owned by Mr. Lewis, and is fitted up in 
beautiful style for the accommodation of 
boarders for a h)nger or shorter period.] 

PAPER MILL. 

Next is a paper mill owned by John 
Robertson, in which $7000 is invested 
aside from the real estate. Stock from 
150 to 200 tons is annually worked up, 



yielding from $30,000 to $40,000 worth 
of paper. Another paper-mill is owned 
by William Robertson, doing a business 
of some $29,000. annually. 

There are also, a saw and grist-mill, 
a furniture-shop, a chair-shop, a black- 
smith-shop, and a harness-shop, and 
Clark Roberts is largely engaged in the 
business of carriage-making. Messrs. 
George L. Pierc and Herbert L. Wheat 
are the two Merchants. Mr. Wheat is 
Postmaster. 

THE VILLAGE OF PUTNEY 

is pleasantly situated in the valley of 
Sackett's brook, containing within its 
limits, besides the buildings already 
referred to, 75 dwelling-houses, two 
churches, 1 hotel, 2 school-houses, a 
beautifully constructed Masonic hall, 
and a very commodious Town House. 
The latter was built in the summer of 
1871, at an expense of some $11,000. 
It contains a spacious Town Hall, 
a large room for a High School, and 
four smaller rooms, for various useful 
purposes. 

Since the opening of the Vermont 
Rail Road, a Post Office has been estab- 
lished in East Putney, named by the 
Post Office Department, 

CORNTON : 

A lively business is here carried on, in 
the lumber trade and the manufacture of 
horse-rakes, by Franklin L. Pierce and 
Warren Parker. 

In addition to the residences pre- 
viously standing, several new ones of 
taste and beauty have recently been 
erected, rendering this section of the 
town inviting. 

TOWN CLERKS. 
Noah Sabin, Sen., Amos, Haile, 
Matthew, Cushing, Daniel Sabin, 
John Talbut, William Stephenson, 
to 1796 : 
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1797 — 98 : Noah Sabin, Jr. 
1790 — 99 : Daniel §abin. 
1800 —03 ; Medad Combs. - 
1804 — 27 : Noah Sabin, Jr. 
1828 — 29 : Asa Houghton. 
1830 — 34 : James Lowe. 
1835 — 43 : William Houghton. 

1844 : William Wilder. 

1845 — 67 : William Houghton. 
1868 — : A. B. Hewett. 



EDUCATION. 

The primary schools have compared 
favorably with the same order of schools 
in other towns. Well qualified teachers 
have generally been employed ; and it 
could be said of nearly all our youth, 
that they possessed a good common ed- 
ucation. Besides the schools just named, 
" select schools *' were for many years 
sustained, in which the higher English 
brancjies, and the languages preparatory 
to admission to college, were taught. 
Instructors of. superior qualifications 
were employed, and many youth were 
enabled to make those attainments in 
useful knowledge, by which they were 
prepared for the stations in life which 
they were called to fill. Others have 
been sent abroad to enjoy advantages 
still greater than any that could be found 
at home. 

COLLEGE GRADUATES. 

Luke Bo wen, Luther Jewett, Samuel 
B. Goodhue, Reuben Washburn, Asa 
Keyes,Henry Crawford, Samuel Fletch- 
er, John H. Noyes, Horatio Noyes, 
William White, George Ash, Jerome 
Allen, Henry D. Foster, and Wilder 
Harding. 

NATIVE MINESTERS. 

Those who have entered the ministry 
from Putney are the following : Luke 
Bowen, Luther Jewett, Samuel Fletcher 



George Ash, Jerome Allen, Congre- 
gat onalists : 

Nathaniel Cud worth, and Forris 
Moore, Baptists ; 

Charles Harding and Samuel A. 
Cushing, Methodist. 

PHYSICIANS. 

Elisha Rood, Josiah Goodhue, John 
Campbell, 1st. Luther Jewett, Alex- 
ander Campbell, Nathaniel Chamber- 
lain, John Campbell, 2d. David Allen, 
S. N. Bemis, Gustavus H./Loomis, E. 
W. Morse, H. D. Holton, D. P. Web- 
ster, G. 8. Foster, E. S. Munger. 

LAWYERS. 

John Griffin, Phineas White, (see 
Biographical Sketch). 

ASA KEYES, 

born in Putney May 30, 1787, gradua- 
ted at Dartmouth college in 1810, after 
teaching 2 years in Chesterfield, N. H., 
studied law and was admitted to the bar 
in 1814. He immediately commenced 
practice in Putney and continued it till 
1833. Since which he has resided in 
Brattleboro, pursuing his profession to 
the present time, (1869.) He has held 
the office of judge of probate and justice 
of the peace ; has been a membar of the 
house of Representatives for 3 years, a 
member of the Senate 2 years, and a 
Trustee of the Vermont Asylum for the 
Insane for about 20 years. 
[Judge Keyes has since deceased. See 
History of Brattleboro, this volume for 
a biographical sketch. Ed.]. 

NATHANIEL GOODHUE 

commenced the practice of law in Put- 
ney, where he remained a few years, 
and then removed to Ohio. 

JOSHUA LEAVITT 

after a short practice of the legal pro- 
fession, entered the ministry. For many 
years past, he has been connected with 
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the religious press in the oity ol' New 
York. 

JOHN KIMBALL 

was a native of Haverhill, N. H. ; ;i^ra«l- 
iiated at Dartmouth Cone<re in 1822. 
and studied law with the Hon. Moses 
P. Pay son of Hath, N. H. 

In 1828, he eommeneed hi.^ prof.'S- 
siou in Clareniont, N. H.. whore he re- 
sided 10 years and was iwiee tl^cted to 



\'a/aiit on the Sabbath, and he was usu- 
ally present at the meetingp during the 
week. He always manifested a deep 
interest in the cause of religion, and its 
prosperity was an object of his efforts 
and his prayers. The sufferings of his 
last sickness were borne with sweet sub- 
mission, and his hope of final acceptance 
w as in the mercy of God through Jesus 
(, hrist. He died Feb. 25, 1884, aged 
-7 years and nearly 5 months, leaving 



reprp:sentatives 

TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

Prom 1777 to 1862, reported by the 
Secretary of State : 

1777 : Dennis Lochlin. 

1778 : Abner Miles. 

1779 : ,, ,, and Amos Haile. 

1780 : Amos Haile, Daniel Martin. 

1781 : DanielJewett, Lucius Wilson. 

1782 : Noah Sabin, Lucius Wilson. 



the legislature, Sept. 2, 18.'U, lie niMr i .m afflicted widow, and only son, and a 

ried Frances Mary, daui2:liter of thi' • large circle of other friends to mourn 

Hon. Phineas White of Putiiev, to which their los^. 

place he removed in 1839, an<l Voiitin 

ued the prac'tiee of his profession. Ht* 

served 3 years in the office of States 

Attornev, and has been a member of the 

Senate and of the house of Uepresenrii- 

tives 6 years. For the past G or 8 years 

lie has turned his attention prineij)ally 

to farming. 

The preceding statements having 
been made by Mr. Kimball himself, it 
is due to him that some additional re- 
marks be made. For more than sixty 
years the writer has enjoyed his acquain- 
tance, and during this w^hole period it 
may be truly said he sustained an irre- 
proachable character. In college, though 
not a professor of religion, he strictly 
observed the rules of the lastitution ; 
and in point of scholarship, he vras 
among the first in his class. While in 
the practice of law at Claremont, he 
made a profession of religion, and soon 
after his removal to Putney in 1839, he 
united with the Congregational church 
in this place, and during the more than 
forty years of his residence here, his life 
was beautifully adorned by the Chris- 
tian graces. His social qualities were 
of a high order, and his agreeable and 
instructive interviews endeared him to 
all classes, both old and young. His 
place in the house of God was seldom 
29 



1763 
1784 
1785 
1786 



Lucas, Wilson, James Haile. 

Lucas Wilson. 

Daniel Jewett. 
1787: Noah Sabin. 
1788, 1789 : Daniel Jewett. 
1790— *96 : John Campbell. 
1797 —1800 : Daniel Jewett. 

1801 : Josiah Goodhue. 

1802 : James Fitch. 

1803 — '07. Daniel Jewett. 
1808 — '09 : David Leavitt. . 
1810, '11: WillardTaft. .. 
1812, '13 : Nathaniel Chamberlain, 
1814 : David Leavitt, ^ 
1815, — '20 : Phineas White. 
1821, '22 : Josaph Winslow. 
1823 : Theophilus Crawford, 
1824, 1825 : None. 

1826 — '27 : Asa Keyes. 
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1828, ^29 : David Crawford. 

1850— ^31 : John Campbelk 

1832 '33 : David Crawford. 

•^834, -^35 - 3^: Alex. Crawft^rd. 

i8B7 : None. 

183d. r Forria Meore 

183^; — 40 : John Smith. 
J841— 42 : Hi^nry II, Bartom 
.. 1843iT— 44 : Joseph T. Radway. 
. .1 845- :• James Keyes. 

1846, — 47 : Walter P. Richardson. 
. 1848.fH- 49 . Warren- B. Richardson.- 
- I&SjO -^ 51 : Mark Crawford. 

1852 — 53 • Charles Blood. 
, 1854, 55 : Phineas D. Keyes. 

1856, 57: John Kimball. 

1858, — 59 : Aaron Hi/chcock. 

1860-^—^81 : James J. Johnson. 
. .1862 .-^.fi3 : Char e» Shrigley. 

1864 : John Kimhall. 

1865 — 66 : David R. Cobb. 
1867 — 68 ; John Robertson. 

^86j9 rr^r70. Samuel E. Wheat. 

.187214-74^: Dan P. Webster. 

1876:: Sterne O. Parker. 
. -1^78/: William Robertson. 

1880 : Denison Davis. 
. , 1§82 . G«*)rge. H . Phillips . 

1884: ? 



MILITIA COMPANIES, 



In early days, ^considerable attention 
was paid to Military affairs. There 
was a large^ company of militia in the 
West par*-;* and another in the East 
part of the Town.' Besides these, there 
was.ia' company of. light infantry and 
one of cavalry or 'tro^)ps, as they were 
then call^. These companies frequently 
met for tbef-pm'pfese of drilling ; the an- 
nual meeting -was the first Tuesday of 
June. These occasions drew together 
a large number of pepsons of all ages, 



and they were seasons of hilarity and 
mirth. The system was at length brokem 
up by legislative enactment. 

UEVOLUTIONAKY SOLDIERS'. 

In our Revolutionary struggle, Put- 
ney bore an honorable part*- Twenty- 
four of ber sons were in the war, viz z 
Daniel Adams, Samuel Bennett^* Daniel 
Brown, Seth Carey, AbrauL Houghton,, 
David Foster, Caleb Houghton, Elijab 
Houghton y Jt>shmv Hyde, *Zenas Hyde,. 
Daniel Jewett, Elisha Johnson, *Mose» 

Johnson, Kathan, Daniel Margin ^ 

Aaron M. Martin, Isaac Palmer, *Johni 
Smith, *Ezekiel Pierce, *John Stowers,. 
James Upham-, George Wase, *Luke 
Wilson, Ezekiel Wilson. 

DAVID CUAWFORD.. 

In» the war of 1812, was David 
Crawford, concerning whom in Gard- 
ner's Dictionary of the army of the 
United States, is the following record z 

''• David Crawford, Vt. Second Lieut. 
7 May 1812. First Lieut, June 1813. 
Adjutant 11 Regt. Infantry, 1814. Dis- 
tinguished in the battle of Niagara Falls. 
Brigadier Major, distinguished in GenL 
Brown's Sortie at Fort Erie, Sept. 17» 
1814, in which he was wounded. Capt. 
Sept. 17, 1814. 

In 1815, at the close of the war, he 
was retained in his full rank, the army 
being reduced to a peace establishment 
of 10,000 ; but not intending to spend 
his days in the army, he declined the 
honor. 

He afterwards held various civil offi- 
was representative from 1828 — 



ces 

1833 ; a member of the last executive 
council in 1835 ; elector of president and 
vice president in 1836 ; senator from 
Windham County in 1840-41 ; member 
of convention to act upon proposed arti- 
cles in altering the State constitution in 
1843 ; member of the council of censors 
♦Pensioner. 
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IB 1 848 ; a justice of the peace for 25 


Rufus Putnam, 


9 D 


J ears. 




Horace, E. Roberts. 


4 F 


Samuel Benaett, Jr. Wilder Browa, 


♦William H. Roberts, 


Do 


Herbert C. Deraing, Waterman Joy, 


t Samuel, C. Robertson 


Do 


Comfort Joy, Abel Steele, John Brown, 


John Rowe 


Do 


Asa Washburn, Jr., were 


also in the 


Arba N. Sampson, 


2 C 


wrar of 1812. 


' 


Willard, W. Sawver, 


S I 




1 


Leroy Shelley, 
Charles, S. Smith, 


Do 


PUTNEY S ROLL OF 


HONOR: 


Do 


1861 1865 


' 


Henry J. Smith, 


Do 






Jeremiah Spear, 


11 G 


VOLUNTEERS FOR THREE YEARS 


John A. T hewing. 


Cav. F 


Credited previous to the call for 3<)0. 


Charles L. White, 


2 S S H 


OOO, Oct 17, 1863. 


• 


James D. Willard, 


4 F 


NAMES. 


REG. CO, 


William F. Willard. 


. 2 C 


Henry H. Black, 


S I. 


tAndr.^w J. Wood, 


8 H 


James F, Black 


Do 


t William R. Underwood, 


11 G 


Benj. R. Blair, 


11, G. 


Charles H. Upham, 


Do 


John Blake, 


4, F, 






Dorr Blood, 


2, C, 


SOLDIERS UNDER CALL 


, OF 


Geo. D. Brown, 


8, L 


Oct 13, 1863 




Otis L. Brown, 


Do 


tor 300.000, and credits under subse* 


Roswell Burnham, 


11 E 


quent calls. 




Wm. C. BuJiler, 


Cav, F 






Henry C. Campbell, 


2 C 


NAMES. 


REG. Co. 


Simeon C. Clark, 


11 E 


John Blanch ard. 


« I 


Kbenezer F. Cross, 


Do 


*Charles J. Blood, 


J^ 


Seymour N. Crouch, 


4 F 


William Burton. 


Cav.I 


Calvin W. Daggett, 


11 E 


^^John R. CaH.pbell. 


4 I 


♦William, H. Haradan, 


4 F 


*Edwin G. Carpenter, 


Do 


f James, Houghton, 


•Do 


Gregory Daggett, 


1 SSF 


Jerc me M . Houghton^ 


Do 


John Fackney, 


7 


♦Warrea V. Houghton, 


4 C 


Charles H. Elliot, 


4 


Alonzo, D. KeiT, 


-8 I 


Barney Flinn, 


Cav, 


Horatio Knight, 


4 F 


Albro V. Ford, 


8 


Charles, Knox, 


8 I 


Daniel W. Hagar, 


Do 


Lewis Lane, 


3 A 


t George W. Haradan, 


8 D 


tWilliamE. Morse, 


4 I 


James Jackson, 


10 


George MandelL 


11 G 


Lorenzo P. Joy, 


4 F 


Walter J. Parker, 


8 I 


Warner W. Kerr, 


8 I 


Charles F. Phillips, 


Do 


George Matthews, 


Cav. 


Franklin C. Pierce, 


2 C 


Patrick Mooney, 


4 G 


John T. Pierce, 


Cav. F 


Samuel S. Penfleld 


8 K 


♦Edward R. Pratt, 


8 I 


•f- Hiram 0. Phillips, 


8 I 


Edwin A. Puffer, 


Cav. F 


♦John C. Pierce, 


Cav. F 


♦Pensioner. 




Lewis J. Townshend, 


8 I 
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James E. Whitney, 1 

Martin Wilson, Cav. 

Ephraim Wood, 8 F 

VOLUNTEEIl FOR ONE YKAR, 

William Fordhnni. 

KNROLLED MEN WHO FUUNISHED 
SUBSTITUTES : 

Albert Abbott, JohE Ecltrtfecii. 
James P. Whitney, 8 1 

VOLUNTEERS FOR NINE MONTHS. 
NAMES. REG. Co. 



Ira S. Blanchard, 
Henry J. Bumham. 

f Watson C. Burnham. 
Alphonzo C. Cobb. 
Henry H. Holland, 
George A. Hougfrtou^ 

tCbarles H. Pierce, 
John ©. Pierce, 

♦Willard M. Pieree> 
Eichard Dennis, 
Lyman B* Wood, 



lf> I 

16 B 

Do 

Da 

Do 

Do 

Do 
H I 

Do 
T6 B 

Do 



FURNISHED UNDER DRAFT AND PAID 
COMMl TATION : 

John P. Austin, Norman Cobb, Jr., 
Warren Davis, Albert Glynn, 
Lewis F. Holbrook. Peleg Win slow, 
Leverett K. Wellman, C. P. Wood. 

PROCURED SUBSTITUTES : 

Josiah H. Buffum, Henry D. Holton, 
Henry H. Laughton, John A. Moore, 
Frederick H. Wilson. 

ENTERED SERVICE. REG. CO. 

Hugh C. Campbell, 6 I 

Charles R. Daggett, 6 B 

♦Killed, t^ied of disease. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

THE. WORMS OF '70. 

In 1770, immense number of worms 
overspread the ground, like the worms 
of Egypt, by which the corn and grass 
were very much destroyed. But the 



com so far recovered as to produce a 
tolerablv*, crop. In 1793, the canker 
worm destroyed all the fruit. The leaves 
of the trees were so far devoured, that 
nothing but the stems were left. In 
1823, in certain groves in the west part 
of the town for a mile or two in extent, 
a worm resembling the caterpillar that 
infests the apple-tree, appeared and con- 
sumed entirely the leaves of the maple > 
ash, beech, and some other trees, so 
that many of them died. 

A VIOLEKT TEMPEST. 

In Aug. 19, 1788 a violent tempest 
swept over the c©«Btry and prostrated & 
; large portion of the forest trees whose 
decaying trunk* long^ remained as a 
monumient of the violence of the stormu 
iThe sugar maple was so far destroyed* 
that but little sugar was made for many 
years- 

FRESHETS. 

There have been a number of severe- 
freshets in Connecticut River by which 
more or less damage was done on the 
Great Meadow. In some cases the 
wat<er has risen so high as to oblige the 
people to leave their houses. 

In 1828, there was a freshet on Sack- 
ett's bfook, which swept off most of the 
minis and bridge*. The woolen-mill^ 
paper-mill, black-smith-shop and other 
property was destroyed. 

THE SPOTTED FEVER. 

la 18 13, the spotted fever prevailed to 
an alarming extent Rev. Mr. Andrews 
left a record descriptive of the epidemic ,^ 
as follows : 

" The fall of the year, 1812, wa& 
steadily, but not severely cold. On the 
last of November there fell about 4 
inches of snow, which a few hours of 
sun would have carried off. But the 
cold was so uniform, that the snow lay 
without increasing or diminishing till 
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the first of January, There then came 
considerable snows ; but the cold was 
for the most part not severe, but very 
uniform. The weather was dry and 
clear, such as has generally been deemed 
most conducive to health. The fever 
began to rage the first week in January 
and continued with violence till the last 
of March, and did not wholly subside 
till May. There were between 200 and 
300 cases of the epidemic, called the 
spotted fever. It was generally a very 
malignant typhus. From the 9th of 
January to the 13th of April, there were 
38 deaths. When the thaws and rains 
commenced in March, the sickness abat- 
ed ; and the return of cold days never 
failed of producing new cases of the 
fever. So general and distressing a 
disease had never been known in this 
section of country. 

FIRES. 



Sonne 15 houses of more or less value 
have been destroyed by fire since the 
settlement of the town. In 1772, a log- 
house, standing near the centre of the 
street, belonging to Michael Law was 
burned, and three children perished in 
the flames ; a daughter aged about 16 
years, a son aged 10, and another son 
aged 7. The oldest son, aged 18 years 
had rescue^ two of the family from the 
flames, and in attempting to rescue a 
third, was so burned, that he died in 
about ten-days. 

In 1781, a house in the east part of 
the town, 50 or 60 rods east of Minott's 
Mills, was struck with lightning. Two 
persons were instantly killed; Mrs. 
Warner, the wife of Daniel Warner, and 
a girl by the name of Nancy Franklin. 
In 1831, a house, standing near the 
old grave-yard on the street was burned, 
and an aged lady, the wife of Mr. Paul 
Moore, perished in the flames. 

PERSONS DROWNED. 

Seven persons have been drowned ; 
Patience Wilson and James Milbury, 



both in Connecticut river ; Thomas Min- 
ott, at Minott's mills ; Jethro Brown, 
Archibald Allen, a child of Newell 
Moore, and another of Thomas Church, 
in Sackett's brook, near the village.^ 

As illustrative of the resolution and 
courage of the wives and mothers in the 
early days of the town, it may be stated 
that the wife of Lieut. Joshua Hyde 
thrice narrowly escaped drowning in 
Connecticut river. Once she run her 
canoe against a snag under water by 
which means she was pitched into the 
river and sunk. She rose with the pad- 
dle in her hand, at some distance from 
the boat. But the currant brought her 
near it again, so that her daughter 10 
years old, was enabled to reach her 
hand as she was sinking the second 
time. But, notwithstanding her peril- 
ous situation, she had the presence of ^ 
mind to give directions by which she 
was safely conducted to the shore. 

At another time, as she was passing 
between a high bank of the river and 
the water's edge, in stepping round a 
cake of ice, she was plunged into deep 
water. The weather was intensely cold. 
She had the fortitude and strength to 
gain the shore, and by the help of her 
husband, she reached home, but not till 
she had almost perished with cold. 

At still another time, as she was pass- 
ing the river on the ice, she stepped up- 
on a board laid on a weak place in the ' 
ice, which gave way, and she was sup- 
ported only by the board. Her danger 
was imminent. But using her remark- 
able discretion, she succeeded in keep- 
ing herself out of water, till a man came 
to her rescue. 

Also, Philip Black, aged 17 years, 
was drowned in the Connecticut river, 
at Ware's ferry. Putney, while bathing 
one day in July 1882. 
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YEiAR. AGEi* 

1834, 77. 



1835, 



M 



PUTNEY LONGEVITY. 

Within the period of 30 yearf, 47 
persons have died between 80 and 90 
years of age. In the same period 15 
persons died whose unites i ages amount 
to 1411 years. The average is 94 years. 
The oldest person who has died in town 
was Mrs. Susanna Gould. She died 
Sept. 12, 1835, aged 104 years and 5 
months. 

Names and ages of persons in Put- 
ney, who have died from 1834 to 1884. 

NAMES 

Asa Washburn, 
Mrs. Lamb, 
Benjamin Reed, 
Susanna Gould, 
Ruth Adams, 
Mrs. Radway, 
Hannah Snow, 
Mary Alpin, 
.Wilmot Radway, 
Gideon Moore, 
Mrs. Asa Washburn, 
John Weir, 
Jedediah Sabin, 
Daniel Martin, 
Addington Daniels, 
Daniel Adams, 
Lydia Jones, 
George Metcalf, 
Lydia Fitch, 
Eunice Mc.Clellan, 
Alexander Campbell, 
Bridget Keyes, 
John Reed, 
Caleb Harding, 
Jonas Keyes, 
Bethana Clay, 
Samuel Cudworth, 
Jephtha Moore, 
Widow Miles, 
Zenas Hyde, 
Sally Lowell, 
John Noyes, 



1836, 

1837 

11 

<i 

11 

11 

11 
1838, 

11 
1839, 

^« 

^^ 

11 

1^ 

11 
1840, 

^1 
11 
i« 

^^ 
^^ 

15 

1841 

^1 



75. 

82. 

104. 

84. 

81. 

81. 

85. 

82. 

77. 

77. 

89. 

77. 

86. 

86. 

82. 

91. 

79. 

85. 

89. 

90. 

77. 

83. 

76. 

80. 

98. 

70. 

77. 

83. 

82. 

71. 

78. 



Timothy Reed, 
Ruth Pierce, 
Hannah Joy, 
Huldah Reed, 

Elenor Perry, 
Polly Houghton, 
Sarah WIiitLey, 
Jane Hyde, 
Mrs. Josiah White. 
Ebenezer Ash, 
Mrs. Blandon, 
Widow Lord, 
Elisabeth Aiken, 
Mr. Turner, 
Bethiah Martin, 
Willard Tenney, 
Widow Moore, 
Elijah Houghton, 
Thomas Campbell, 
Josiah White, 
Susanna Foster, 
Roswell Parker, 
John Smith, 
John Snow, 
Ezekiel Pierce, 
Rufus Pierce, 
Willard Taft, 
Isaac Palmer, 
Dyer Joy, 
Sally Allen, 
Betsey Atwood, 
Benjamin Reynolds, 
Widow Palmer 
Mary Edwards, 
Delira Freeman, 
Freelove Burr, 
Phineas White, 
Widow Goodridge, 
Elizabeth Barton, 
Anna Wilcox, 
Thankful Pierce, 
Timothy Rice, 
Peter Ht)bert, 
Sarah Hodgkin, 
Elizabeth Reed, 
Charles Cudworth, 



77. 

81. 

1842, 85. 
82. 

79. 
„ 76. 
1843 79. 



11 



11 



11 



11 



11 

11 
11 
11 
1* 



77. 

78. 
77. 
78. 
84. 
78. 
93. 
86. 
72. 
82. 
83. 
86. 
83. 
89. 
83. 
1845, 85. 
79. 



11 
1844 



11 
11 
^^ 

1^ 



^1 
11 



91. 
76. 
79. 
94. 
79. 
1, 76. 
1847, 73. 
84. 



1846 



11 
11 



80. 
80. 
81. 
76. 
76. 
„ 89. 

1848, 61. 

1849, 78. 
„ 78. 

1850, 70. 
81. 
86. 

11 ^^' 

1851, 86. 



11 



11 
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Annis Crawford, 


91 


84. 


Harriet Morse, 


99 


80. 


Samuel Lord, 


?i 


84. 


Jorush* Taft, 


1863 


85. 


Susan Moore T 


19 


78. 


Benjamin Allen, 


99 


88. 


Abijah Moore, 


1852, 


94. 


Melinda B. Whitney, 


99 


74. 


Betsey Houghton ^ 


99 


76. 


Norman S. Whitney, 


9 9 


71. 


Ashbel Johnson, 


99 


70. 


Louis Wood, 


99 


74. 


* 

Susan Robert, 


99 


81. 


Abner Bacon, 


1864 


95. 


Josiah Hutehins, 


99 


74, 


Jane Blood, 


99 


88. 


Rebecca Reed, 


1853, 


86. 


Mrs. Mundell, 


99 


75. 


Abigail Keyes, 


99 


95. 


Trefosa Roberts ^ 


1865 


81, 


Ruth Sabin W hite, 


99 


81. 


Jan res Black, 


1866 


79. 


Sally Houghton, 


99 


72. 


Daniel Joy, 


99 


73. 


Thomas Houghton, 


1854, 


75. 


Mrs. A. Hosford, 


99 


70. 


Mrs. Parker, 


99 


84. 


John Campbell, M. D. 


99 


73. 


3Irs. Robertson, 


99 


88. 


Epa Cone, 


99 


72. 


Elizabeth Burdett, 


1855 


,84. 


Joseph Fish, 


99 


72. 


Newell Moore, 


99 


88. 


Mary Underwood, 


99 


72. 


Mrs. Joslyn, 


99 


80. 


Sally Joy. 


1867 


73. 


Mrs. Zeruiah Washburn, 


1856 


,90. 


Mary Puffer, 


S9 


78. 


Jeduthian Baldwin, 


99 


90. . 


Hannah Keyes, 


1868 


90. 


Theophilus Crawford, 


99 


92. 


Thomas White, 


99 


76. 


Joshua Fuller, 


>9 


70. 


Luther Alvord, 


99 


78. 


Sarah Davis, 


99 


97. 


William Bennett, 


99 


74. 


Esther Allen, 


1857 


, 75. 


Mrs. Lnke Baker, 


99 


85. 


Cromwell Joy 


99 


78. 


Joseph Metcalf, 


1869 


94. 


Amasa Washburn, 


99 


89. 


William M. Clough, 


99 


81. 


Frank Lpvell, 


1858. 


,74. 


Samuel Wheat, 


99 


81. 


Esther White, 


99 


82. 


William Houghton, 


99 


76. 


Alanson Davis, 


1859, 


,71. 


Charlotte Jones, 


99 


89. 


Thomas Aplin, 


99 


79. 


Jemima Sabin, 


99 


91. 


Samuel Clark, 


99 


88. 


Polly Moore, 


99 


82. 


Charles Stewart Houghton, ,, 


70. 


Mrs. Lovell, 


99 


79. 


Asa Keyes, 


99 


94. 


Jabez Miller, 


99 


83. 


Eunice Campbell, 


^9 


81. 


Rufus Fitts, 


1870, 


84. 


Volentine Kerr, 


99 


71. 


Newell Osgood, 


99 


70. 


Amos Jones, 


99 


87. 


Louisa Shaw, 


99 


73. 


Oliver Blood, 


1860, 


90. 


Electa Johnson, 


99 


78. 


Eunice I^eynolds, 


99 


96. 


Loudon Holton, 


99 


81. 


Katherine Bacon, 


1861, 

* 


,83. 


Lydia Wilson, 


1871, 


73. 


Bethiah Mason, 


99 


87. 


Mary Black, 


99 


80. 


Anna Foster, 


99 


96. 


David Crawford, 


99 


81. 


Susanna Fuller, 


99 


94. 


Jane Procter, 


99 


82. 


Susan Reynolds, 


99 


85. 


William W. Howard, 


99 


76. 


Tryphosa Whitney, 


1862 


72. 


Herbert Deming, 


99 


75. 


Nancy Pierce, 


99 


81. 


Isaac Palmer, 


99 


82. 


Russell Perry, 


99 


70. 


Hannah B. Houghton, 


99 


80. 
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Mary S. Rvan, 


1872, 


79. 


Rodney Laughton, 


19 


81. 


Mary R. Alpin, 


19 


94. 


Mrs. Artemas Knight, 


^1 


81. 


Nancy Joslyn, 


11 


75. 


Joel Willard, 


•9 


74. 


David B. Johnson, 


•9 


75. 


Lydia Wheat Miller, 


1873, 


78. 


Zenas Smith, 


?^ 


76. 


Betsey Cummings, 


^1 


84. 


Wealthy Smead Clough 


9 1? 


83. 


Daniel Walker, 


»? 


89. 


Martha Taft, 


11 


74. 


J^erusha Hitchcock, 


^1 


71. 


Jsrael Keyes, 


11 


89. 


Polly Houghton. 


11 


81. 


Alfred White, 


1874' 


86. 


Betsey Boy den. 


11 


71. 


David Foster, 


11 


77. 


Mr. Kerr, 


11 


79. 


Joseph Fuller, 


1875, 


79. 


Asa Houghton., 


y^ 


80. 


Mrs. Procter, 


^^ 


94. 


Aaron M. Winslow, 


^^ 


77. 


Mrs. Alfred White, 


^^ 


84. 


Lucinda Towers, 


y^ 


77. 


Reuben Smead, 


^y 


77. 


Bersheba Wheeler, 


yy 


74. 


Isaac Procter, 


yy 


94. 


Mary Cummings Smith 


1 yy 


86. 


Mary Martin, 


1876, 


74. 


Mrs. Thompson, 


11 


73. 


Cloe Kidder, 


11 


80. 


Elenor Blanchard, 


1^ 


76. 


David Allen M. D., 


yy 


79. 


Jacob Keyes, 


yy 


70. 


Mark Pierce, 


yy 


82. 


Melinda Stoddard, 


1877, 


82, 


Artemas Knight, 


11 


91. 


Rebecca B. Smith, 


91 


74. 


Fanny Sabin, 


15 


85. 


Sophronia Allen, 


yy 


71. 


Aaron Hitchcock, 


yy 


86. 


Rebecca Aplin, 


19 


91. 


Thursa W.Deming, 


1878 


78. 


Allen Newell, 


11 


85. 



George Lane, 


11 


74, 


1 

Franklin Houghton, 


»i 


75. 


Josiah Burdett, 


I* 


78. 


Abner Walton, 


11 


78. 


Eunice Campbell Cone 


1 11 


79. 


Caroline J«)slyn, 


1879, 


82. 


Lucy B. Harding, 


11 


80, 


Benjamin Joslyn, 


11 


84. 


Alexander Edwards, 


11 


74. 


Eliza K. Underwood, 


11 


74. 


John R. Harding, 


* 1 


81. 


Saloma Sabin, 


11 


92, 


Mary M. Adams, 


11 


71. 


Sarah Jane Bruce, 


1880, 


81. 


Experience Davis, 


yy 


92. 


Daniel Campbell, 


11 


77. 


Isaac Leach, 


11 


79. 


Charles Campbell, 


11 


70. 


John Baldw n. 


1881, 


82. 


Ira Cummings, 


11 


84, 


Mary B. Adams, 


11 


82, 


Ilussell Lamb, 


11 


86. 


Lovisa Darby, 


1882, 


82. 


Warren Parker, 


11 


60. 


Sarah Booth, 


11 


74. 


Reuben G. Page. 


11 


75. 


Horace Reynolds, 


»i 


79. 


Charles Blood, 


11 


80. 


Mrs. Newton, 


11 


72. 


Electa Laughton, 


11 


8a. 


Harriet Amelia Foster 


1 11 


80. 


Eliza Knight, 


11 


80. 


Martha C. Washburn, 


1883 


84. 


Patty Church, 


11 


82. 


Polly Smith, 


11 


80. 


Nelson Crouch, 


11 


76. 


Sophia C. Haven, 


11 


09. 


Mary Hull Hard, 


11 


7^. 



EAR-MARKS 

Many of the customs of the fathers 
are doubtless looked upon by those in 
modem times as curiosities ; but to them 
they had their importance. One of 
these customs is that of marking their 
sheep. Each one had his peculiar mark. 
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which was a matter of record in the 

town books ; so that if one of his sheep 

strayed away the owner could easily 

distinguish his own amon^ many oth- 

^ers. Here is a specimen. 

* ' John Talbert*s Ear mark is a squar 
<ir(»p oif the left Ear and Hole through 
Kight." 

'' Samuel Wheet*s Ear mark is a 
^Squar croop <f th« Right P^ar, And Two 
JSwollow5 Tales in theEnd of tlie Same,** 

*' Joseph Cnshiiig's l^^r mark is a 
Skew croop tlie uper Side of the RigLt 
Ear.** 

^^ Daniel Martin*s Ear mark is a 
:squar Crop of the Right Ear and Slit 
in the End of the Same.** 

''John Perry's Ear mark is a Squair 
Croop offjeach Ear.*' 

'' Lucas Wilson *a Ear Mark is a 
Sqaure Crop off the Right Ear, and 
Two Swollows tales in said Crop and a 
-Slit in the top of tlve Left/* 

SUICIDE. 

Several instances of suicide liave oc- 
curred. John Henry, July, 7, 1818, iii 
a fit of insanity drew out his tongiie with 
a pair of pinchers and cut it off with a 
razor. But finding the process of dying 
too slow in this way, with a stick, he 
twisted his cxavat around his neck and 
thus effected his object. 

Daniel Davis, Mar. 21, 1834, ascend- 
'ed the great beams in his bam and with 
^ hammar fractured his skull. He fell 
to the floor fatally injured. He survived 
a few days, expressinj^ regret for his 
rash act. 

Lucia Roberts, Nov. 13, 1836, took 
a large dose of opium, of which she 
died. 

Mrs. Persis Knight, Dec. 3, 1836, cut 
her throat with a razor. For some 
months, she had exhibited signs of men- 
tal derangement. 

Mr. Warren B. Richardson and Val- 
entine A. Kerr both hung themselves ; 
30 



Mr. R. April 27, 185^, and Mr. K, 
May 27, 1859. 



FIRST THING8, 

FIKSTBOKN. 

The first child born in town was 
Aaron, son of Philip Alexander, who 
lived on the Meadow. His birth was 
before the building of the Fort. Tra- 
dition says Col. Willard^av«i him 100 
acres of land in commeratiou of the 
event. Several otlier cJbildren were bora 
in the Fort. 

The first child born off the Great. 
Meadow was Lucy, daughter of Lieut. 
Joshua Hyde ; and tJie first born on the 
street was Nathan, son of Joshua Par- 
ker, Oct, 30, 1765. 

FIRST DEATHS. 

The first natural deaths known to 
have occurred were those of a Mr. Howe 
and a Mr. Wheeler, on tlie Meadow, 
and they were buried in Westmoreland, 
N, H, 

The first death on the Street was that 
of Jemima, daughter of Joshua Parker, 
8^t. 13, 1777. 

FIRST FRAJWKI) HOUSES. 

In 1768, Hon. Noah Sabin, Jr., built 
the first framed house, toFwards the up- 
per part of the 8ti*eet. The same year 
Mr. Amos Haik built one a little north 
west, near where the Hon. Theophilus 
Crawford afterwards lived. Not long 
afler Mr. Moses Johnson built the. first 
two-story-house in town. The house 
still remains, though not without having 
undergone alterations and repairs. Af- 
ter having stood a century the frajue 
may be found '*as good as new." 

THE FIRST GRIST MitL 

was built in the East part by Dea, 
Minott in 1765. The second was built 
by Jonathan Houghton a little below the 
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village on Sackett's brook ; and very 
near it wan to the first saw-mill, built 
in 1796. 

THE FIRST CLOTHIWG WORK& 

were established by Capt. Roswell Par- 
ker in 1785, in the East part. 

THE FIRST STORE, 

opened, was by Peter Wilson in 1770. 
It stood a little west of the house of 
Dea. S. W. Houghton. Here, also^ 
was the first tavern. 

The second store was kept by Charles 
Chandler. It stood a few rods north of 
where James Crawford now lives, and 
was opened in 1783. 

The paper-null was originally built 
by Stimpson, Green., and Fairbanks, in 
%he year 1822. 



ECCLESIASTICAL. 

€oNGREGATIONAI^ CHURCH. 

Reliofious services were held in the 
Fort on the Great Meadow for two or 
three years during the French war, con- 
ducted by Rev. Andrew Gardner, who 
had previously been chaplain at Fort 
Dummer. 

The first settlers on the Street were 
those who loved the institutions of reli- 
gion ; and though few in number, they 
did not neglect to assemble together for 
divine worship. For a considerable time 
meetings were held in private houses or 
barns, as circunastances might be, gen- 
erally <;onducted by Noah Sabin and 
Joshua Parker, the latter of whom was 
afterwards a deacon of the church. 

The first sermon preached on the 
Street was by Rev. Mr. Goddard of 
Westmoreland, N. H., in the house of 
Mr. Moses Johnson, now owned by Mr. 
Geo. Hooper. Others were employed 
to preach for a longer or shorter time, 
till they were enabled to procure a pas- 



tor. Still they were without a hou^e oT 
worship. A meeting was at length; 
called with a view to securing such an* 
object. This meeting- was held Jan. 13 ^ 
1773. It was voted that the house to 
be built, should be -' forty feet long, and 
thirty-five feet wide, and forty feet post^ 
It was also voted : 

^' That the spot of ground for the said 
building to be erected and set on, be up- 
on the northly side of the road leading- 
westward towards Townshend, and m 
the most convenient spot within twenty 
^ve rods of the main road (or Brook- 
road so called), leading through said 
Town of Putney." 

A committee to superintend the business: 
was chosen and the house erected ac- 
cording to the votes here recorded. 

The way was now open to take meas- 
ures for securing a pastor. Two or 
three ineffectual attempts having beerr 
made, the Rev. Josiah Goodhue was 
employed to preach in the summer ot" 
1776. 

The first action taken in reference to 
the settlement ol Mr. Goodhue was as 
follows : 

"• Putney July 15, 1776. At a meet- 
ing of the inhabitants of this town legal- 
ly notified and warned agreeabfe to cov- 
enant, first, Voted that Left. Joshua 
Hyde, be the moderator of this present 
meeting ; 21y voted to give Mr. Goodhue 
a call to settle with us in the work of the 
gospel ministry ; 3Iy voied to give Mr. 
Goodhue fifty pounds settlement Lawful 
money of the Bay province ; 41y voted 
to give Mr. Goodhue fifty pounds sala- 
ry for the first year, and rise five pounds 
a year till it gets to sixty pounds and then 
stop. 51y voted that Mr Lucas Wilson 
and Mr Jonathan Houghton and Capt. 
John Kerthan, and Left. Joshua Hyde 
and Joshua Parker and Mr Grindal Rey- 
nolds and Mr Michal Law, be a Com- 
mittee to wait upon Mr. Goodhue and 
make known the proposals to him. 
And then said meeting was dissolved. 
Matthew Cushing, Clerk." 
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THE RESPONSE OF MR. GOODHUE. 

To the call extended to Mr. Goodhue 
in pursuance of the abov€ action, here- 
turned an aifirmative answer. As yet 
1.0 church had been orgjinized, and a 
•coun.il was called for the two. fold pur- 
pose of organizing a church and instal- 
ling the pastor. The council oomiiienced 
Oct. 16, 1776, on which day the Con- 
gational church was organized, consist- 
ing of four male members, viz ; Rev. Jo- 
siah Goodhue, Joshua Parker, John 
Wilson and Joshua Hyde, On the next 
day, Thursday, Oct. 17, 1776, 

REV. JOSIAH GOODHUE 

was installed first pastor of the church. 
Rev. Mr. Reeve of Brattleboro began 
the public and solemn exercises of the 
day with prayer. Rev. Mr. Farrar of 
New Ipswich preached the sermon from 
I, Tim. 111,1 : "If a man desire the of- 
fice of a Bishop, he desireth a good 
work.'* Rev. Mr. Emerson of Hollis 
made the prayer before, and gave the 
charge. Rev. Mr. Bullen of Westmin- 
ster gave the right hand of fellowship ; 
^nd Rev. Mr. Webster of Temple made 
the prayer after the charge, and the 
whole was conducted and attended with 
great solemnity and decency. 

Mr. Goodhue remained pastor till his 
death, Nov. 14, 1797. During his 
ministry 56 were added to the church. 

After the death of Mr. Goodhue for 
more than two years, the church was 
destitute of a pastor ; when a call for 
settlement was extended to 

MR. JAIRUS REMINGTON, 

He was ordained, Feb. 12, 1800 and 
dismissed, Feb. 15, 1803. Two were 
added to the church under his ministry , 

REV. ELISHA D. ANDREWS 

was the third pastor. He was ordained 
June 25, 1817, and after a happy and 

useful ministry he was dismissed, May | 



27, 1827 During this pastorate several 
seasons of religious interest were enjoy- 
ed ; but in 1817 a powerful revival took 
place, th€ influence of which pervaded 
every part of the community, produc- 
ing a most happy effect upon the morals 
and habits of the people. As the direct 
result of this revival^ 150 persons were 
added to the church. The whole num- 
ber added unto the church during Mr, 
Andrews' ministry was 242. 

REV. BENJAMIN H. PITMAN 

was the successor of Mr. Andrews. He 
was installed March 3, 1830, and dis- 
missed, Nov. 1, 1832. Under his min- 
istry 70 persons were received into the 
church. In December 1832, a call was 
extended to 

REV. AMOS FOSTER 

of Canaan, N. H. to take the pastoral 
charge of the church and society. He 
accepted the call, and was installed, Feb 
13, 1833. This relation continued 
till Sept, 20, 1853. During th's pas* 
torate four seasons of special religious 
awakening were enjoyed, and 197 mem- 
bers were admitted to the church. 

REV. JAMES AIKEN 

was the next pastor. His installation 
took place, Jan. 11, 1854. He was dis- 
missed, Dec. 9, 1857. 

REV. HENRY M. GROUT 

was Mr. Aiken*s suc(!essor. He was 
ordained, Sept. 1, 1858, and dismissed, 
Feb. 20, 1861. During these two last 
pastorates, 24 members were added to 
the church. 

For several years after Mr, Grout's 
dismission, the chur^^h was without a 
settled pastor ; but enjoyed the labors 
of stated supplies. 

REV. THEODORE M. D WIGHT 

was employed for four years ; during 
which time 18 members were added to 
the church. On his retiremeat, by re- 
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quest of the Church and Society the 

REV. Mir. FOSTER 

resumed his labors as acting' pastor on 
the first Sabbath in February I8()6 and 
closed them Dec. 15, 1872. During^ 
this period 45 members were admitted 
to the church here. 

Following Mr. Foster as stated sup- 
plies, were Rev. Jehial Claflin, Mr. 
James Mason and John E. Russell, 
licenciates, and Rev. Austin Dodge, by 
which gentlemen, the pulpit was sup- 
plied tin Apr. 24, 1881, when 

REV. TIXCOLN HARLOW 

conmienced his Tabors as candidate for 
settlement ; and having recen'ed a call 
from the Church and Society^ on the 
14th of September he was installed as 
pastor. Reckoning the number since 
Mr. Harlow's settlement, the whole 
number received to its membership is so 
far as can be ascertained, 752. 

DEACONS. 

The following persons have held the 
office of deacons : 

Samuel Minott, elected, June 10, 1778. 

Joshua Parker, '" '• 19,1778. 

Grindall Reynolds, '' Apr.20,1786. 

Matthew Cushing, '' " '' 

Israel Keyes, '' Aug.14,1805. 

Willard Taft, ' ' May 9,1811. 

Jonas Keyes, ^'' '^ " 

Joshua Leavitt, '' Feb. 11,1823 

BenjaminReynoIds," " " 
Nathaniel Chamberlain, Oct. 30, 1823. 

David Crawford, '' Mar.13,1834. 

John Gray, *^ January, 1835. 

David Allen, " Sept. 3, 1846. 

Simon W. Houghton, Feb. 15, 1851. 

Alvin (J. Keyes, " " '<- 

Franklin L. Pierce, " Aug. 30, 1872. 

Frederick R. Cobb, " 1883. 

[The Pastor and deacons of 1884, 
are we understand, the same as in 1883. J 



THE FIRST HOUSE OK WORSHIP 

erected in 1773, continued to be oecupi- 
ed until 1803 ; when a new one more 
commodious was built on a gentle emi- 
nence about midway of the street. It 
was dedicated Now. 29, 1803, was con- 
tinued to be used ibr public worship till 
the spring of 4841 , a period of 38 years. 
It was then taken down and a new house 
built in a more central part of the village^ 
In the summer of 1867, this house was 
thoroughly repaired and fitted up in a 
style of beauty and convenience which 
does credit to the society. Tlie audience 
room is in the upper story. In the low- 
er are the vestries ; one large for social 
meetings ; the other smaller for the 
meetings of the Ladies Society. 

MODERN PEKFECnONlSM 

The introduetioL of Modem Perfection- 
ism in the year 1834, under the leader- 
ship of John H. NoyeSr a member of the 
church, exerted a blighting influence up- 
on the cause of good morals and religion* 
'^This sect, while they held to the doc- 
trine of sinless perfection, at the same 
time embraced sentiments of a most 
licentious tendency. They enjoyed ap- 
parent prosperity for a few years, until 
their Leader was arrested for a high 
misdemeanor, and was put under heavy^ 
bonds for his appearance for trial at the 
superior court. He immediately left 
the state, his bonds were forfeited, and 
the community broken up. In all meas- 
ures relative to the offending members y 
the church acted in perfect harmony^, 
but the deleterious influence of the doc- 
trines and practices of the sect long re- 
mained in the community. 

[Noyes went from here to Oneida, N. 
Y., where he established his communi- 
ty . A book entitled ' ' Noy esism Unveil- 
ed" by Rev. H. Eastman, a Methodist 
clergyman and ex -presiding elder, gives 
a more extensive account than here.] 
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THE BAPTIST CHURCH. 

By Rev. Henry C. Bacon. 

the first baptist church of putney 

was organized, Nov. 12, 1787, consist- 
ing of about 40 members, and compos- 
ed of persons residing in the West part 
of the town, — an industrious, thrifty 
people, mostly farmers. 

1)1 the vear 1790, a house of worship 
was erected on the heights near where 
Oliver Wood now lives, and in 1793 

REV, ASA HIBBARD. 

Was ordained pastor, who labored with 
this church several years. In 1818, 

REV. ASHEL WOOD 

was settled as pastor. He was a faithful 
and highly useful minister. He labored 
with the church six years, when he laid 
down his armor to enter into rest. 

A NEW MEETING-HOUSE. 

In 1836, the old meeting-house was 
taken down and the following year a new 
house of worship was erected on anew 
site, far more convenient than the for- 



ff 



mer one. 



THE PASTORS. 



whofec labors this church have enjoyed 
were Revs. Jonathan Wilson, Lewis 
Allen, Nathaniel Cud worth, Zibba How- 
ard, Ferris Moore, Caleb Smith, and 
Calvin Baker. 

Many years of spiritual prosperity 
were enjoyed by the church and goodly 
numbers were occasionally added to its 
membership until it became one of the 
largest and most prosperous of the Bap- 
tist churches in the Windham County 
Association. 

Rev. Elisha D. Andrews in his ac- 
count of the interesting revival of 1816, 
states that 30 persons united with this 
church as the fruit of that revival. It 
may be said of thia church that it was 



'' a living branch of the Living Vine. 
At this period a large proportion of the 
inhabitants of the town resided in the 
west part of the town ; were a church- 
going people, their congregations were 
large on the Sabbath. The church was 
prosperous until about 1840 or 1845 
when in consequence of the large emi- 
gration and death of its members the 
society began to decline and became ex- 
tinct about I860 and their house of wor- 
ship was sold, taken down and the ma- 
terial used for ether purposes. 

In 1877, what few members of the 
old church were still living, together 
with others who had moved into the 
town during the interval from 1860 to 
1877, connected themselves with the 
First Baptist Church of Brattleboro and 
in 1879, were organized as a branch- 
church with 18 members. In Decem- 
ber 1879, this Branch Church called 

BRO. N.D. PARSONS 

of Hartford, Ct., to labor with them. 
In October 1880, Brother Parsons was 
ordained and became pastor of the 
Branch Church and is its present pastor. 
Success has crowned the labors of Pas- 
tor and people, the members have in- 
creased and Jan. 25, 1883, 

THE BRANCH CHURCH 

withdrew from the Brattleboro church 
and became an 

INDEPENDENT BAPTIST CHURCH. 

Having no house of worship, they 
hold their services in the Town Hall. 

During the 4 years of this Church's 
labors, there has been 54 added to its 
membership, making its present mem- 
bers, 54 ; and during the past year a site 
has been purchased and the funds solic- 
ited and arrangements made to build a 
house of worship during the coming 
season. 
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THE METHODIST CHURCH. 

Although some individuals of this 
persuasion previously resided in town, 
yet they were not embodied till about 
the year 1826, when a class was form- 
ed and soon after a church was organ- 
ized. The first circuit preacher labored 
in 1869. Considerable additions were 
made to the church and in 1832 a com- 
modious house was erected in the East 
part of the town The society increased 
in numbers and embraced persons living 
in different parts of the town and it was 
at length thought expedient that another 
house be built in the village. Accord- 
ingly, in about 10 years after the first 
house of worship another was erected 
in 1842, and from that time to the pres- 
ent, public religious services have been, 
regularly maintained in the latter house 
while the former has been converted in- 
to a hall, and appropriated to various 
other purposes. 

The Methodist society here has been 
favored with a succession of faithful and 
devoted preachers, and frequent addi- 
tions have been made to the church. 

PROMINENT MEMBERS. 

Among those whose names are held 
in grateful remembrance as having been 
especially active in promoting the inter- 
ests of the church are Mason Drown 
and Timothy Underwood. They were 
among the original members and took a 
leading part in whatever promised to ad- 
vance its welfare. Mr. Drown was 
humble and devoted as a Christian and 
adorned the religion that he professed. 
Mr. Underwood was an efficient worker 
in the cause, not only devoting his time 
and energies to its advancement, but 
giving liberally for the support of re- 
ligious institutions. 

For several years after the organiza- 
tion of the church ministerial labor was 



enjoyed in connection with other towns . 
The following are the Games of those 
who supplied the Methodist Church of 
Putney in the manner above stated. 

METHODISTS PREACHERS AT PUTNEY. 

Revs. Messrs Edward A. Rice, George 
Putnam, E. Marble, H. J. Wooley, E 
B. Morgan, R. Putnam, F. Nutter, H. 
Webster, W. T. Locke, J. S. Love- 
and, John L. Smith, N. Howe and F. 
Guernsey. From 1846, the church has 
had its regular stated supply, viz : 

1846 — '47, Hubbard Eastman ; 

1848, Harvey Webster; 

1849, Spencer Tileston ; 
1850—^51, L. C. Dickeiison; 
1852— ,53, J. L. Roberts; 

1854, A. L. Pratt; 

1855, N. Webster; 
1826, J. A. Sherburne ; 
1857— '58, H. T. Jones; 
1859— '60, E. J. Moore; 

1861, H. B. Sawyer; 

1862, Zenas Kingsbury ; 
1863— '64, A. C. Stevens; 
1865— '66, N. W. Wilder; 
1867— '68, R. W. Harlow ; 
1869, A. M. Wheeler; ' 
1870— '71, L. Dodd; 
1872— '73, C. S. Buswell; 
1874— '75, J. H. Gaylord; 
1876— '77, P. M. Frost; 
1878— '79, S. B. Currier; 
1880— '81, W. H. Hight: 
1882— '83, F. H. Knight; 



THE. UNIVERSALISTS. 

Of this denomination, there has ever 
been a considerable number in town . In 
1833, a Society was formed and they 
had preaching for a few years. For a 
long time past until recently they have 
been destitute of preaching of their or- 
der. Some two years ago they organ- 
ized a new Society and employed a min- 
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ister, Rev. E. Smiley. He has re- 
ceived a call from another place and will 
soon leave town. 



BIOaRAPHICAL. 

REV. JOSIAH GOODHUE, 
THE FIRST PASTOR OF PUTNEY. 

He was the third son of Dea. Samuel 
Goodhue, and was boro in Stratham, 
N. H., July 1729. His mother's fam- 
ilv name was Bartlett. He fitted for 
college under the instruction of Rev. 
Daniel Emerson of Hollis, N. H., and 
graduated at Harvard college in 1755, 
being a classmate of President John 
Adams, the elder. He was ordained 
over the Congregational church in Duns- 
table, Mass, where he remained about 
16 years. Being dismissed from Duns- 
table at his own request, he came to 
Putney, where he was installed first 
pastor of Putney and the fourth settled 
in the County, Oct. 17, 1776. He re- 
mained in this pastorate 20 years ; but 
was released from his public official 
duties for a year before his death, on 
^.ccount of ill health. 

He married for his first wife, Eliza- 
beth Fletcher, daughter of Dea. Fletcher 
of Dunstable. Mr. and Mrs. Goodhue 
were the parents of 7 children. One died 
in its infancy. 

Josiah Jr. was for many years a phy- 
sician, and stood high among the mem- 
bers of his profession. 

Joseph was also, a physician, and 
for a considerable time held the position 
of a surgeon at Fort Constitution, in 
New Hampshire. 

Elizabeth, the only daughter, mar- 
ried Dea. Peter Aiken of Windham. 

Ebenezer was a highly respected 
deacon of the church in Westminster 
West. 



Samuel Bartlett graduated at Dart- 
mouth College, but never entered any 
profession. 

Nathaniel became a lawyer and set- 
tled in the State of Ohio. 

Mrs. Goodhue died Oct. 21, 1793. 
He afterwards married th*^ widow of 
Mr. Joshua Hyde. She died Feb. 8, 
1806. Both these women were persons 
of high respectability and moral worth. 
Mr. Goodhue died before his last wife, 
Nov. 14, 1797,. aged 68 years. Many 
of his posterity are now living and are 
among the .most Uvseful citizens and 
members of the church of Christ. 

At his funeral, a sermon was preached 
by the Rev. William Wells of Brattle- 
boro, from Job 16, 22, which was pub- 
lished. As a preacher, Mr. Goodhue 
was strictly evangelical and impressive. 
As a pastor, he was devoted to the inter- 
ests of his people, in his visits among 
them, always making religion some part 
of the topic of converstition. He was a 
man of an amiable and kind disposition ; 
prudent and discreet in his conversation, 
and exemplary in his conduct. Rev. 
Mr. Wells in his funeral sermon bears 
the following testimony to his worth : 

' ' I believe you will all agree with me 
in asserting, piety to God and benevo- 
lence to men were leading features in 
his character. The great object of his 
life was to be useful in his station as a 
minister of Christ, and to exemplify in 
his own conduct those virtues and graces 
which, with the greatest sincerity, he 
recommended to others. His end, like 
that of the godly man, was peace." 

DEA. JOSHUA PARKER. 

was born in Stoneham, Mass., June 4, 
1720. He married March 7, 1745, 
Jemima Davenport of Charlestown. 
They resided in Boston till 1747 ; thence 
removed to Needham ; afterwards to 
Canterbury, Ct., aud in 1764 they came 
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to Putney. In 1778 he v.^as chosen 
deacon of the Congregational church, 
the duties of which office he discharged 
with promtitude ajid fidelity. He was 
a man of devoted piety, highly respected 
by those who knew him, and greatly 
useful as a Christian. Before the set- 
tlement of the first pastor, he usually 
conducted the exercises when the people 
were assembled for religious purposes. 
In his intercourse with others, he made 
religion the theme* of conversation, and 
this was the source of his greatest com- 
fort in life and in death. He died Feb. 
21, 1813, aged 92years. He was the 
father of six children, some of whose 
descendants are ornaments in the com- 
munities in which they live. 

DR. JOSEPH LORD 

was the son of Rev. Joseph Lord of 
Charlestown, Mass., and was born in 
the year 1704. He was a graduate at 
Harvard College where his father had 
been educated, in 1724. He entered 
the medical profession and commenced 
practice in Sunderland, Mass. In 1734, 
he removed to Athol with the first set- 
tlers of that town. Here he took a 
leading position among the people ; was 
their physician, religious teacher, mag- 
istrate, proprietors' clerk, treasurer, tax 
gatherer and surveyor. A misunder- 
standing at length arose between him 
and the Proprietors, wh'ch led to an 
unhappy legal controversy. In conse- 
quence of these difficulties, in 1759, Dr. 
Lord left Athol and came to Putney. 
Here his abilities were appreciated. By 
commissions dated the 16 of July 1766, 
he was appointed second Judge of the 
Court of common Pleas and a Justice 
of the Peace for Cumberland, now 
Windham County. These commissions 
were renewed on two subsequent occas- 
ions, and he was continued in office till 
the Revolution. 



As the infirmities of age 'lame upon 
him he desired to be released from pub- 
lic service, that he might, to use his own 
language, " spend the remainder of his 
days in calm retirement, and concern 
himself in noth'ng else but doing good 
and preparing for a glorious immortal- 
ity.'" The Courts, however, were so 
modified as to continue him in the Judge- 
ship ; but to take '' as little share of the 
burden of office upon himself, as should 
be agreeable to him. This was highly 
complimentary to the worthy magistrate. 

He was a man of intelligence, of an 
upright moral and Christian character, 
and was highly respected by all who 
knew him. He had six sons and several 
daughters. His last years were spent 
with his son Jotham in Westmoreland, 
where he died in 1788, aged 84 years. 
Many of his descendants survive and 
fill respectable positions in society. 

CAPT. BENJAMIN PAGE, 

A grandson of the preceding, was born 
in Putney in 1769. His advantages for 
an early education were not superior. 
But by observation and self-culture he 
became intelligent and especially was 
he highly skilled in the science of arch- 
itecture. In this department of business, 
he was uncommonly enterprising ard 
useful. His last labor was the building 
of the first Presbyterian meeting house 
in New Orleans. He drew his plan, 
prepared the materials, took them by 
ship to that city and completed the build- 
ing to the satisfaction of his employers. 
Before he left the city, he took the yel- 
low fever and died on his passage home, 
Aug. 11, 1819, aged 50 years. 

It is an interesting fact, that the house 
built by Capt. Lord was the same in 
which the lamented Sylvester Lamed 
officiated as the first pastor of the first 
Presbyterian church in New Orleans. 



He was a grailiiat« of Mitldlebury Col- 
lege in 1813, and died in New Orleana 
of yellow fever, on his birth day, Aug. 
31, 1820. aged 24, about oue year after 
Capl. Lord. 

HON. NOAU SABIN. 

t'BOM Hall's HisTOBt' Or Eahtebk Vfruont. 

"He was born at Rehoboth, Mass., 
Nov. 10, 1714. and was theonlysonof 
Noah Sabin of that place. Being reli^- 
ioudly disposed in early life, he was de- 
signed by his father for the ministry. 
But to this profession he was not in- 
dined. In the year 1768, at the age of 
fifty-four, he removed to Putney, and 
atvhe first election of town offieers, Muy 
8, 1770, was chosen town elerk. Oji 
the 14 of April, 1772, he wasappointid 
Judge of the Inferior Court of common 
Pleas of Cumberland County, anfl Jus- 
tice of the Peace. Previous to lbe*ffray 
at Westminster on the 13 of March. 
1775, Judge Sabin opposed in every 
practicable manner the attempts of thc- 
people to interfere with the managemeut 
of the courts. His extreme conscien- 
tiousness led him to adopt this course, 
for he knew that he had received a com- 
mission from the Crown, and felt thiil 
his oath bound him, at the least, not (o 
offer resistance to the mother country. 
Aft«r being taken prisoner on this occas- 
ion, he was confined in the CourJ-hou.su 
at Westminster fora lew days, was thi-n 
carried to Northampton, afterwards fo 
New York city, where he was impris- 
oned. Being subsequently tried ami 
honorably ac(iuitl«d, he was supplied by 
Governor Tryon with clothing and am- 
ple means to return home. He was 
absent more than a year. 

Regarded as a Tory in principle anil 
as a secret favorer of thecourt of Grunt 
Britain, he was for a time subjected ti 
many annoyances. Soon after his re- 
turn, William Moore, Daniel Jeweit, 
and Moses Johnson, committee men of 
Putney, accompanied by a party of their 
friends, armed with swords, went to his 
bouse, ordered him to mount his hor4c 
and follow them. Obeying their coni- 
mands, he was conducted to Westmin- 
ster, where he was placed in jail. 
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Many were the threats used to intim- 
idate him during this transaction. His 
imprisonment, however, lasted but a 
day. In the evening, the door of his 
cell was opened, and he was allowed to 
return home. On his death bed, Moore, 
who had been the principal actor on this 
occasion, sent for Judge Sabin, confess- 
ed with tears the abuses of which he 
had been guilty, and besought forgive- 
ness. On being assured that his request 
was granted, — "Now," said he, "I 
can die in peace." Fearing that Judgn 
Sabin might be in communication with 
the enemy, he was confined to his farm 
by an order of the committee of safety, 
passed in the year 1 "76, and permission 
was given to any one to shoot him, 
whenever he should be found beyond its 
limits. So bitter was the hatred towards 
him at this time, that one of his neigh- 
bors, a man zealous for the libCTty of 
the colonies, and for the destruction of 
their foes, watched for him with a loaded 
rifle as he afterwards acknowledged, in 
the woods adjoining the Judge's bouse, 
prepared to shoot the despised Loyalist, 
should he venture beyond the prescribed 

Even the members of the church in 
Putney shared in these prejudices. Not 
being an original member, he was re- 
fused the privilege of occasional com- 
munion with them. This fact appears 
by the annexed extract from the church 
record : 

■'Putney, Dec. 7, 1778. 

The church met and took under c^on- 
sideration the request of Noah Sabin, 
Esq., of occasional communion with 
his church, and came to the following 
voto, That it was best, all things consid- 
ered, not to receive him at present. 
J. Goodwin, Moderator. 

He was afterwards on the 29th ■o{ 
April, 1781, admitted by vote to full 
communion, and was known as a "most 
stable, useful, and consistent member." 

In 1781 he was elected Judge of Pro- 
bate for Windham County, but on the 
12th of Aprils in the same year, was 
suspended from office in order to satisfy 
the complaints of many who believed 
him to be dangerous as a Loyalist. He 
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was reinstated on the 25 of October fol- 
lowing, and it is believed continued m 
office until the year 1801 . Judge Sabin 
was a man of uncommon powers of 
mind. He was cool and considerate in 
his purposes, sound and discriminating 
in his judgment. His counsels were 
often sought, and were generally safely 
followed. 

For the period in which he lived, his 
education was superior, ft is asserted 
with confidence that when the charter 
for Putney was obtained, he was the 
only person in the town possessed of 
sufficient skill to decipher the peculiar 
chirography in which the instrument 
was written. In his religious character, 
he was upright, sincere, and conscien- 
tiously true to his professions. It might 
be said of him that he was active as a 
ehrif*tian, for when the people were <les- 
titute of a minister, the duty of conduct- 
ing the exercises of their religious asj^em- 
blies often devolved on him. Although 
at first stronjjjlv attached to the Crown, 
and for some time after the commence- 
ment of the Revolution, undecided as to 
the course he should take in the struijffle 
between the colonies and the mother 
aountry, his sympathies were subse- 
quently enlisted on the side of the former, 
and no truer patriot was to be found 
than he. Upon retiring from office and 
active life, the remainder of his days 
y\ as marked by acts of piety towards 
God and beneficence to mankind. He 
died on the 10th of March, 1811, at the 
advanced age of ninety-six years.'** 

In illustration of the character of 
Judge Sabin, it may be added, while 
some sportsmen were hunting on West 
Hill, one of them attempted to imitate 
the Indian war-whoop. The people in 
Brookline were alarmed by the appre- 
hension that the Indians were about to 
fall upon them. The consternation 
spread into Athens and other towns. 
Large numbers, men, women and chil- 
dren instantly left their homes and made 
a hasty flight to escape the ferocity of 

♦MS. Letter from Rev. A. Foster of P*utney, 
Apr. 6, 1852. Doc. Hist. N. Y. IV. 1022. 



the savage foe. Passing by the house 
of Judge Sabin in Putney, they found 
him quietly engaged in his accustomed 
occupations. They related to him the 
cause of their alarm ; but he remained 
unmoved. They at once supposed him 
to be in alliance with the enemy, and 
the bitterest maledictions were heaped 
upon him. They pursued their flight as 
far as Westmoreland, and on the follow- 
ing day when their fears were dissipated, 
they attempted to return. But a severe 
snow storm, (it being about the 1st of 
Nov. 1780,) blocked the roads and 
greatly impeded their progress. Arriv- 
ing at the house of Judge Sabin cold, 
weary and hungry, they were invited to 
enter his hospitable dwelling. Here 
they were furnishe*! with food and cloth- 
ing and every comfort the house aflTord- 
ed ; in short, were treated in the kindest 
possible manner. Their prejudices were 
all removed, and the man who, the day 
before, had been so bitterly cursed, now 
received their mo^t hearty thanks. 

HON. NOAH SABIN JR. 

son of Noah Sabin, was borii at Rebo- 
both, Mass., April 20, 1750, and re- 
moved with his father to Putney, when 
he was about eighteen years old. He 
held the office <»f Register of Probate of 
Windham County, from 1791 to 1801, 
and from the latter year until 1808, was 
was Judge of Probate, in which station 
he succeeded his father. He was early 
elected a Justice of the Peace, -end filled 
the office for nearly half a century. He 
represented the town of Putney in the 
General Assembly during the years 
1782, 83, and 87. His death occurred 
at Putney, Dec. 5, 1827, in the 78th 
year of his age. In an obituary notice 
written soon after his decease, it is 
said : 

"Judge Sabin was a man of sound 
mind, of a placid temper, and mani- 
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fested upon all occasions that urbanity 
of deportment which commanded the 
love and respect of his acquaintance. 
He was an early settler of the town, 
and ever took an active interest in its 
civil and religious concerns. He was 
more than forty-seven years a magis- 
trate, and sustained for many years the 
office of Judge of Probate and other 
office with honor to himself and useful- 
ness to the public. He discharged the 
duties of office with such firmness and 
fidelity as to escape with a much less 
share of censure than is common in like 
cases. 

As a christian, he appeared humble 
and unostentatious, steady and uniform 
in his principles and practices. He 
seemed always to love religion, and to 
be governed by a sacred regard for its 
doctrines and duties. It appeared to be 
his stay in the closing scenes of life. He 
was resigned to the will of God, and 
ready to depart at his bidding. He was 
willing to be absent from the body, and 
to go and be present with the Lord."* 

CAPT. DANIEL JEWETT. 

was born in Manchester, Mass., Mar. 
7, 1744. At the age of 20, he married 
Zilpah Hibbard and settled in Canter- 
bury, Ct. He soon removed to Putney, 
and is said to have beeen the first black- 
smith in town, commencing business in 
1773. Residing 2 or 3 miles north- 
west from the street, he was connected 
with the Baptist congregation on West 
Hill, and for many years a leading mem- 
ber of that church. He was a man of 
firm religious principle, of unbending 
integrity, and of an irreproachable moral 
character. In all town matters and in 
every thing which concerned the public 
welfare, he exerted a great influence, as 
is evident from the fact that he repre- 
sented the town in the State Legislature 
13 yearfc. He died March 28, 1829, 
aged 85. He was the father of Drs. 

♦From Hall's History of Eastern Vermont. 



Luther and Calvin Jewett of St. Johns- 
bury, both distinguished physicians, and 
the former for some years pastor of the 
Congregational church in Newbury ; and 
the grand father of Rev. Milo P. Jewett, 
L. L. D., President of the Vassar Fe- 
male College at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

REV. ELISHA D. ANDREWS 

was born in Southington. Ct., in 1783, 
In the year 1803, he graduated at Yale 
College, and afterwards read theology 
with the Rev. Joseph Lathrop of West 
Springfield, Mass. The first Sabbath 
he preached in Putney was Nov. 2, 

1806. In April following, he received 
a call to settle in the ministry, and was 
ordained the third pastor of the Congre- 
gational church and Society June 25, 

1807. Rev. Dr. Lathrop, his theolog- 
ical teacher, preached the sermon, on 
the occasion. 

And now commenced a scene of 
peace, harmony, and religious prosper- 
ity, which it is a pleasure to recall. In 
the early part of his ministry, there 
were two or three seasons of more than 
usual religious interest, and a goodly 
number were added to the church. But 
not till the year 1816, was there a gen- 
eral revival of religion. To use his own 
language : 

" During this season there was a deep 
impression 'of the impoi-tance of religion 
and of the worth of the soul ; a deep 
conviction of sin and an anxious inquiry 
after the way of salvation. With the 
youth generally and to a considerable 
extent with others, the salvation of the 
soul was the ' one thing needful.* The 
vanities of life were laid aside and reli- 
gion was the great concern. The house 
of worship was thronged and the Sab- 
bath religiously observed. Other places 
of worship were gladly attended. Mul- 
titudes came and confessed Christ be- 
fore men. In about a year 150 were 
added to the church. Eighty were ad- 
ded in one day." 
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Mr. Andrews' pastoriite continued till 
May 27, 1829, a period ot twenty-two 
years. The dismissing Council left the 
following testimony : 

" From long acquaiotaDce and chris- 
tian intercourse with'Mr. Andrews, the 
Pouneil are constrained to express their ■ 
regret and sorrow at this separation. . 
adJ their approbation of the spirit man- 
ifested^y the people towards their lati?' 
pastor, particularly in their generoiia 
subscriptions paid in delraying the ex- 
peases of his removal." 

He went first to Bloomfield. N. Y.. 
and then to Michigan, where 1 e difiii 
in 1852. 

He married Miss Betsey Lathrop of" 
West Sprii^field, Mass., grand-daugli- 
ter of Kev. Dr. Lathrop. 

THE DR. CAMPBELL!^ 
OF PUTNEY 

I>K. JOHN CAHPBELi IS-i. 

was born in Oxford Mass., in 1754. 
In early life he came to Putney and com- 
menced the practice of medicine. He 
was a roan of intelligence, energy and 
tnnriit worth, and exerted a wide influ- 
ence iri his profession and in civil lilV- 
The confidence reposed in him by Iiiw 
fellow- citizens is indicated by the fact 
that he was cbosen to represent the tovv ii 
from 17i)0 to 1796 incliisive. He died 
Jan. 15, 18-20, aged 66 years. Hia 
pastor gave the following testimony cinj- 
ceming him: "He had been for 97 
years a useful physician in the place." 

DK. ALESANUE8 CAMPBELI.. 

Brother of the proceeding, waa bom iu 
Oxford, Mass., in 17C0, and was for 
many years a successful practitioner in 
medicine. He died, Dec. 15, 183», a? 
70 years. 

DR. JOHN CAMPBELL, 2d. 

vas a son of the above. He was a na- 
tive of Putney and here spent his life 



in ihe medical profession. He acquired 
au extensive practice, was a physiciaa 
of superior judgment in the treatment 
of diseases, and was oDeu called to a 
distance in consultation upon difficult 
cases. He died June 4, 1866, aged 7S 

HON. PHINEAS WHITE 

BY JOHN EIMKALL, ESQ. 

He w;vi tl.i. soaof Dea. Enoch White, 
ar.G wii9 bom in South -Hadley, Mass. 
Oct. 30, 1770. He graduated at Dart- 
mouth college in 1 797, and studied law 
with tht Hon. Charles Marsh of Wood- 
stock, Vt., aoii Judge Samuel Porter of 
Dummcrston. Vt. In 1800, he com- 
menced the practice of his profession in 
Putney, where he resided through life. 
He was called to many positions of 
honor and responsibility. He was Post- 
master of Putney from 1802 to 1809 ; 
was for several years State's Attorney 
(or the County of Witdham, was Judge 
of the Probate Court, and from 1818 
to 1820, wascbief Judge of the County 
C'turt. 

In 1820, he was elected a Bepresent- 
atlve to Congress and served one term. 
In 1836, he was a member of the Con- 
vention for revising the Cocstitution of 
I Vermont, and from 1838 to 1840, was 
a Senator in the State Legislature ; hav- 
ing previously been several times a Rep- 
resentative from the town of Putney. 
He belonged to the Masonic Order and 
was Grand Master of the Grand Lodge 
of Vermont. 

Alter bis election t-o Congress, he 
almost whofly abandoned his law busi- 
ness, engaging extensively, and with 
good success, in farming. The colleges 
of the State, and various benevolent 
institutions shared largely in his coun- 
sels and liberality. He was one of the 
trustees of Middlebniy College, and waa 
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for several years President of the Ver- 
mont Bible Society, and of the Vermont 
Colonization Society. He was also, an 
active member of the Congregational 
church in Putney, with which he and 
his wife united in 1815. He died July 
6, 1847, aged 76. 

He married, July 5, 1801, Esther 
Stevens of Plainfield, Ct., daughter of 
Nehemiah Stevens and Hepzibah Kel- 
lum. She was born Jan. 1777, and 
died Sep. 2o^ 1858, aged 81. 



THE CRAWFORDS OF PUTNEY. 

HON. THEOPHILUS CRAWFORD. 

was born in Union, Ct., Apr. 25, 1764. 
He removed to Putney in 1799, havijig 
been for a number of years an inhabi- 
tant of Westminster. He purchased 
the farm originally owned by Mr. Amos 
Haile. Though engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, he was distinguished for his 
extensive reading, his retentive memory, 
his knowledge of the political history of 
the country, his keen observation of 
men and things, and his correct discrim- 
ination of character. His life was 
marked by uprightness and integrity. 
He enjoyed the confidence of his fellow 
citizens to a great degree. From 1816 
to 1819, he was in the Executive Coun 
cil ; was Delegate to the Constitutional 
Convention in 1822 ; and was also rep- 
resentative of the town and justice of 
the peace. He died Jan. 10, 1856, 
aged 95. 

DEACON DAVID CRAWFORD, 

He was the son of the Hon. Theophilus 
Crawford, and was born in Westminster 
West, Aug. 1789. When he was about 
ten years of age his parents removed to 
Putney, and this was ever after the 
place of his residence. From his youth 
he sustained a good moral character. 



He was a regular attendant upon public 
worship and a generous supporter of the 
gospel. His attention was especially 
called to the subject of religion in the 
summer of 1833, and on the first Sab- 
bath of November following, he entered 
into covenant with the Congregational 
church. In March 1834 he was ap- 
pointed Deacon of the church, the duties 
of which he continued to discharge till 
advancing age rendered it expedient for 
him to retire. 

Deacon Crawford was a man of a 
sound and discriminating mind and of 
correct moral principles. He was not 
hasty in forming his opinions, but when 
his mind was made up, he exhibited 
great firmness and decision. His read- 
ing was extensive and his knowledge on 
subjects of general interest was beycmd 
what we generally find. By his fellow- 
citizens he was honored with various 
civil offices, the duties of which he dis- 
charged with credit to himself and to 
the satisfaction of his constituents. 

In his Christian life he maintained a 
consistent walk and conversation before 
the world. He felt that the vows of 
God were upon him, and it was his 
endeavor so to live as not to dishonor 
the Christian name. He loved the house 
of God and the meeting for prayer, and 
on all occasions he was present unless 
providentially detained. To him the 
truths of the gospel were precious, and 
by these his soul was refreshed and his 
hope strengthened. During the last 
months of his life, his thoughts seemed 
to be more conversant with spiritual 
subjects. The prosperity of religion 
was an object of his ardent desires. In 
his last sickness he suffered much ; yet 
patience and submission to the Divine 
will marked his spirit. His end was 
peace. He died March 1, 1871, aged 
81 years and 6 months. 
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WARREN PARKER 

was born in Putney, July 15, 1791. 
He was son of Capt. Roswell Parker, 
who was a son of Joshua Parker, one 
of the first settlers on the street, and one 
of the original members of the Congre- 
getional church. A daughter of Joshua 
Parker and sister of Roswell Parker, 
married Mr. John Adams of Canter- 
bury, Ct., and they were the parents of 
Mr. John Adams, Jr., for many years 
the distinguished Principal of Andover 
Academy, Mass. Warren Parker and 
John Adams, Jr., were, of course, own 
cousins. 

Mr. Parker spent about 12 years of 
his early manhood in Lyndon and Rock- 
ingham doing thebusinessof a clothier. 
He at length returned to Putney where 
he spent the remainder of his days. For 
nearly forty years he was employed in 
manufacturing the horse-hay -rake, an 
employment which proved highly profit- 
able. But at length it was his misfor- 
tuna to lose a large share of his property 
in the failure of the First National Bank 
of Brattleboro. Still he had a compet- 
ancy left and he did not suffer for a 
want of the necessaries of life. For 
several of his last years, he was deprived 
of the use of his limbs, which, with 
other infirmities rendered his situation 
very uncomfortable. Yet he was a 
patient sufferer and was not known to 
complain of the dealings of his Heavenly 
Father. He died Jan 14, 1882, in his 
91 St year. 

Descending trom an ancestry of great 
intellectual and moral worth, he inher- 
ited traits of character which contrib- 
uted largely to his usefulness as a 
member of civil society and secured for 
him the respect and good will of his fel- 
low-citizens. The cause of Temperance, 
Moral Reform, and Human Rights en- 
joyed his approval, and his patronage. 



He WHS ever ready to lend a helping 
hand to relieve the neady and destitute, 
and whatever objects of public weltare 
called attention, he was one of the first 
to proffer his influence and means for 
their promotion . Although not a mem- 
ber of the church, to sustain the Ins tit 
utions of religion was a leading object 
of his desires and efforts. N ot only was 
he a liberal supporter of the gospel 
pecuniarly, but during the years of his 
health and bodily activity, his place in 
the Sanctuary was usually occupied. 
But he has left us, and although missed 
in his family, in the social circle, and in 
the house of prayer, he will long be 
remembered with affection and high re- 
pect by all who knew him. 

HON NATHAN SARGENT. 

was a son of Samuel and Mary (Wash- 
burn) Sargent and was born in Putney, 
May 5, 1794. [An anonymous sket<!h 
of Mr. Sargent sent in since the death 
of Mr. Foster gives the date of his 
birth May 17, 1794.] His parents had 
been early residents of Leicester, Mass. 
but removed to Putney in 1 790. Of the 
grandfather of Nathan Sargent, it is 
said "he was a stanch patriot, and is 
mentioned, in connection with the march 
of the Leicester troops at the time of 
the Lexington battle, as having melted 
his clock- weights to provide bullets for 
the soldiers." 

Samuel Sargent,the father of Nathan, 
married Mary, the daughter of Seth 
Washburn of Leicester and sister of Asa 
Washburn, an early inhabitant of Put- 
ney, who sustained through a long life 
a worthy reputation as a Christian and 
a civil magistrate. He died in 1825, 
aged 71 and his wife in 1848, aged 89. 
The subject of this notice, therefore was 
a cousin of the late Judge Washburn, 
many years a citizen of Ludlow, Vt. 
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An account of the public life of Mr. 
Sargent is given in Johnson's Cyclopse- 
dia, probably being as correct as any 
that can be given, is here inserted : 

" He received a good education ; 
studied law ; settled in Cahawba, Ala. 
in 1816, where he became County and 
Probate Judge ; resided at BuiFalo, N. 
Y., 1826—1830; established a Whig 
newspaper at Philadelphia, 1830 ; was 
afterwards Washington correspondent 
of the ' United States Gazette,' becom- 
ing widely known under his nom de 
plume of " Oliver Old School ;" was 
Sergeant at Arms at the U. S. House 
of Representatives 1849 — 51 ; Register 
of the Treasury 1851 — 53 ; Commis- 
sioner of Customs 1861 — 71 ; and was 
for some years A resident of the Wash- 
ington Reform School. He was author 
of a Life of Henry Clay (1844) and 
Public Men and Events (2 vols. 1872) 
issued but a fe^ days before his death. 
It contains many interesting reminis- 
cences of the days of Jackson, Clay, 
and Calhoun. He died in Washington, 
D. C. Feb. 2, 1875." 

The few survivors who knew Mr. 
Sargent speak of him in high terms as 
an agreeable and intelligent gentleman ; 
and a warm friend of all good and wor- 
thy objects ; and as one whose endeavor 
was to be faithful in all his official and 
private duties, and to be useful to his 
country and the world. 

[Here the Ms. of Mr. Foster closes. 
We have received from Rev. Dr. Grout 
the following additional paper for Mr. 
Sargent, since the death of Mr. Foster. 
We understand it comes from the fami- 
ly of Mr, Sargent.] 

Before Nathan was fifteen he had 
read Rollins Ancient History and other 
histories. His fondness for reading, 
created the desire for a good education, 
but his father was blessed with more 
children than means, ot whom two 
only were boys, and Nathan had to de- 
pend upon himself to carry out his de- 



sires ; but he saved every penny he 
could earn until he had $10 when he 
went to Brattleboro, (March 1811,) 
and bought at Fessendens book-store a 
Latin dictionary, $4.50 ; a Virgil, $4.50 
and Adams' Latin grammar, $1.00, 
(total $10,) and with these studied 
Latin, occasionally reciting to his pas- 
tor. Rev. Elisha D. Andrews. Two 
years after, he taught school in Putney, 
having in the mean time attended the 
academy at West Brattleboro, pacing 
his own way, by working* on a farm 
during August and September. The fol- 
lowing spring, he entered Judge Phineas 
White's office as a student at law. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1813-14, he taught 
school in the East Parish of Westmore- 
land, N. H., and in the spring, went 
back to Judge White's office. The fol- 
lowing winter he taught school at Brat- 
tleboro. 

June 1, 1816, he went to Troy, N. 
Y., and entered the office of Stephen 
Ross as a law student, teaching school 
at the same time. He was admitted to 
the Bar Nov. 1818, and immediately 
went to Alabama, settling at Cahawba, 
then the seat of government of the 
future state. 

In Alabama he was very successful 
as a lawyer, and was appointed Judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas and 
Judge of Probate in 1822, and after- 
wards elected by both Houses of Legis- 
lature. But, finding the climate un- 
healthy for one bom on northern soil, 
he returned to New York, May 1824. 

In 1830, he removed to Philadelphia, 
Pa., and became Editor and Proprietor 
of the Commercial Herald. In the New 
Year's address of the Public Ledger of 
Jan. 1837, Nathan Sargent is thus 
alluded to :* In 1842, he sold the "Her- 
ald " and became the correspondent of 
the U. S. Gazette and other papers, 
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over the signature ot* " Oliver Old 
School. ' 

Ben Perley Poore, in his " Reminis- 
cences of Washington" published in 
the Atlantic Monthly for Sept. 1880, 
says, writing of Oliver Old School : 

"His carefully written letters gave a 
continuous narrative of all important 
events, as they occurred at the National 
Metropolis, and he was one of those who 
aided in making the Whig party, like 
the Federal party which had preceeded 
it, eminently respectable." 

He held successively the oliices of 
Sergeant-at-arms of the U. S. House of 
Representatives, Recorder of the Land 
Office, Register of the Treasury and 
Commissioner of Customs. The last 
named position, he resigned about two 
years before his death. He was also 
the chief agent in establishing the Re- 
form School for juvenile delinquents in 
Washington, and at the time of his death 
was President of the Board of Trustees 
of that institution. 

His last literary labor, a book entitled 
" Public Men and Events," was highly 
commended by the press throughout 
the country. 

His widow survived him two years , 
dying in 1877. He left but one child, 
a daughter, the widow of the Rev. M. 
' L. Olds of Washington, D. C. He was 
a man of whose memory his daughter 
and grand-children may be proud ; an 
honest politician, a good man in every 
relation of life. 

*" Who is that snarler, Cassius like and lean 
With humor caustic and with satire keen ; 
Who drubs the drones, the foplings and the 

fools. 
Who flings at fashion lead by folly's i-ules? 
Who while his trampling heels around he 

throws, 
Cares not how hard he treads on others toes ; 
Who dares be just, nor fears to say the right, 
Who will not flatter, but will sometimes bite 



Who makes e'en scoundrels sometimes say 
their prayers : 

Commercial Herald is the name he bears. " 



PUTNEY WEST HILL.* 

a brief sketch of its settlement, 

By David L. Man&field. 

The writer accepted an invitation to 
spend the 4th of July, 1882, with a 
party on Putney west hill, and view the 
landscape o'er, as seen from that ele- 
vated situation. The particular spot 
visited from which the prospect appeared 
most pleasing^ was the height of land 
just north of the Simeon Reed place. 
The first settlements in that vicinity 
were made soon after 1780, by persons 
from the southeastern part of Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Reed's father, John 
Reed, came from Dighton, Mass. 

Near Mr. Reed were located Samuel 
Bennett, Capt. Ezekiel Wilson, with a 
family of ten children, Thomas Turner, 
the Kerrs, the Johnsons, Moses Joy, 
and Charles Cudworth, Sen., who was 
the father of Charles, Jr., and grand- 
father of Gideon, the father of T. J. B. 
Cudworth of Brattleboro ; South of 
where Mr. Cudworth lived was the 
AUyn family . Near the site of the old 
homestead in a pasture by the roadside 
were seen lying on the ground two slate 
stone slabs, on which were inscribed the 
names of '^ Joseph AUyn died Dec. 16, 
1797, agea 77," and '' Mary, wife of 
Joseph Allyn, died May 18, 1802, aged 
78. Others were buried there, but no 
stone marks their lowly bed. Joseph 
Allyn was the father of Rev. Lewis 
Allyn, known as Elder Allyn, who 
preached many years in the Baptist 

♦The Writer is indebted to Hall's History of 
Eastern Vermont, and Temple and Sheldon's 
History of Xorthfleld, Mass. for much of the 
Information gi ven in this article- 
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church on Putney hill, and several years 
in Hinesburgh, Joseph AUyn came 
with his family from Rehoboth, Mass., 
west of Dighton, in which place the 
Allyn family were among the first set- 
tlers in 1644. Luther Allyn who was 
Postmaster in Dummerston many years 
ago, was a son of Lewis and grandson 
of Joseph Allyn. 

Just east of the Reed place stood the 
old brick school house, that was pulled 
down some years ago ; its foundation is 
overgrown with briers. About 1830, 
eighty scholars attended this school, and 
from it went out several who became 
professional men. 



J. Wheeler Turner. Esq., 

one of the prominent lawyers in Branch 
County, Michigan, and a native of Put- 
ney West Hill, sent to the Writer a 
book of poems of which he was the au- 
thor, from which is taken the follow- 
ing, relating to the home of his youth. 

PUTNEY WEST HILL. 

Oh may I once again with arms extended 
"Wide, 

Smhrace my sacred Muse upon that mount- 
ain sidel I 

And sing one evening hymn where star- lit 
hills arise ' 

And cloud their Alpine tops, high reaching 
to the skies. 

And may I view again some autumn even- 
ing, bright. 

The friendly harvest moon in cloudless 
chrysolite. 

Move o*er those lofty peaks, lamp-like as 
they do stand, 

The sentinels of earth, set by the great 
Command. 
And in the troubled storm when ocean heaves 
her waves. 

And pent up raging winds howl from their 
mountain caves, 

While lightnings bolt the sky and strike from 

hill to hill, 

AS through! the hollow glens at darkened 
interval, 

32 



The mountain -shaking thunders roll, subdued 
by roll, 

I« death's sepulchral tones resound from 

pole to pole. 
Oh! let me be there then, the darkest mid - 

night hour. 
For there my soul received its spirit-stirring 
power. 

*'HOME" 

The reflection of a Xative of Putney in the 
far distant West. 

When night her dark mantle 

Hath spread o'er the earth, 
And hushed in sweet slumber 

The songsters of mirth; 
When those who are weeping 

And pining by day. 
In the kindly embrace 

Of forgetfalness lay, 

When naught but the phantoms 

And visions of night. 
Deluding my fancy 

With scenes of delight 
Are floating around me 

Bewildering the view 
With things that deceive me, 

So false, so untrue; 

Yet let me be sleeping 

When far from my home 
When far from my kindred, 

A stranger I roam ; 
For in dreams I revisit 
' My own native land, 
Tn dreams see my father, 

Extending his hand ; 

Dear mother and sisters 

Come circling around; 
My brothers I see them 

And hear the glad sound 
Of voices familiar 

That oft times before 
Tve heard when awake, 

But shall hear them no more. 
Oh I let me while sleeping 

Be welcomed to-night 
At the home of my childhood, 

That land of delight. 

[ Mr. Turner's book; is a brochure of 
74 pages : poems by j. w. turner ded- 
icated to the people of Branch County, 
Coldwater, Mich. A. J. Aldrich & Co. 
Printers. 1880. 
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PUTNEY WEST HILL, 

Continued from page 249. 

The soil in this locality, though rocky, 
is very ^od, and such as those farmers 
preferred to cultivate. It produced abun- 
dant crops of hay and grain which ena- 
bled them to keep a large stock of cattle. 
Ttey supported large f milies and man- 
aged to accumulate property. They 
were hard working people ; heavy stone 
walls enclose the fields and pastures on 
each farm which must have cost them 
much labor. As we looked down from 
our place of observation on these once 
cultivated farms, we were reminded of 
th3 following lines, so illustrative of the 
Ii\b()rs performed by those early s<^ttlers. 

" <>ft (Tlcf tlie harvest to their sickle yjild ; 
Tlielr fun-ow oft the stubborn ^lel>e lias 

bixrke ; 
How jocund did they drive theirteara 

a-fleld! 
H:)w bowed the wooiH betieatb tlieir 

sturdy stroke. " 

The height of this hill as shown by 
barometer from each place indicated, is 
1225 feet above the valley in Brookline 
and 1325 above the valley in Brattle- 
boro. From West Hill may be seen not 
less than fifty townships lying in Ver- 
mont,. New Hampshire, and Massachu- 
setts ; and the view in midsummer is 
unsurpassed by any in New England. 
On the west you can trace the line of 
the Green Mountains from Florida, 
Mass., on the south to Mt. Holly on 
the north. Saddleback, Haystack in 
Wilmington, Municknmig in Stratton, 
and Shatterack, tower up above the 
Green Mountain ridge on the western 
boundary. The eye takes in the entire 
space of the Connecticut valley from 
Ascutney Mountain in Windsor on the 
north, to Mount Holyoke in Hadley, 
Mass. on the south. Farthest to the 
east is the majestic Monadnock. The 



highlands of New Hampshire are dis- 
tinctly visible from Sunapee to Mount 
Holyoke, a distance of more than 80 
miles. Wachuset in Princeton, Mass. 
with its cloud capped summit, may be 
seen far to the south east, aud mountain 
tops and fertile valleys are visible all 
along the southern horizon. Coanecti- 
cut river is plainly seen for 10 miles be- 
low Brattleboro', and West river is in 
sight winding its course past Black 
Mountain which rises 1150 feet above 
the surface of the water. The pen fail* 
to describe the beauty of the landscape 
in every direction ; and this article is 
brought to a close with the feeling that 
the reader has been given after all, but 
a vague idea of the view from the sum- 
mit of Putney Wett Hill. 



THE GREAT MEADOWS. . 

WRITTEN FOR PUTNEY HISTORY 
IN THE VT- HIS. GAZ. 

By David L. Mansfield. 

Ten y<'ars of the Writer's early life 
were spent near the '^ Great Meadows 
in East Putney, which will account for 
the interest manifested by him in its his- 
tory and settlement The Meadow is 
located in the Connecticut River Valley 
and is averlooked from the east by a 
long range of high hills in Westmore- 
land, N. H. A similar range of Ver- 
mont hills extends along the western 
border, at the foot of which runs the- 
highway in a northerly and southerly- 
direction. A great bend in the river, 
beginning at Taylor's island on the 
northwest corner of the meadow, forms 
its boundary line, which is completed 
on the west side by the highway. The 
Vermont Valley Railroad passes across 
it in the west part parallel with the 
traveled road, and the Cheshire railroad 
is in plain view on the New Hampshire 
side. The meadow is about one mile 
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across in a direct line from the west side 
to the eastern limit at the river, and 
contains 500 acres of rich alluvial soil 
which produces excellent ciops. Its 
waving fields of corn and luxuriant veg- 
etation, in midsummer, afford a fine 
view to the lover of natural scenery. 
In early times the lowest meadow lands 
were covered with a tangled growth of 
yellow pine, elm and butternut trees. 
This will explain why the fishing ground 
at the north end of the meadow is called 
*' Butternut orchard," although no such 
trees are now standing near. The range 
of steep hills on the west was formerly 
covered with a fine growth of majestic 
white pines, nearly all of which have 
disappeared, and they are succeeded by 
a younger growth of the same kind. 
The lofty white pine is the glory of the 
American forest,yet the woodman spares 
it not. Here and there a tall pine or a 
stately elm may be seen standing alone 
arid reminding us of the grandeur of the 
primeval forest. The first settlement in 
the town of Putney was made on the 
Great Meadow in 1742 or '43. Nehe- 
miah How of Grafton, Mass., William 
Phipps, David Rugg of Lancaster and 
their families, with Robert Baker and 
others, made a clearing and built a fort 
in the central part of the meadow called 
Fort Hill. A settlement was also made 
on the opposite side of the river at No. 
2, Westmoreland, during the same year. 
Daniel How, Thomas Crisson and oth- 
ers from Rutland, Mass., made a clear- 
ing and built log huts. As far back as 
1736, Massachusetts held an undisputed 
right to the territory as far north as the 
present south line of Westmoreland, N. 
H., and claimed a good title to the coun- 
try about 30 miles to the northward and 
to the east as far as the Merrimack 
river. Many persons were desirous of 
securing *he rich meadow lands in that 



region, and accordingly petitioned the 
General Court, which voted Jan. 15, 
1736, '' That it was expedient to' lay 
out four townships to be of the contents 
of 6 miles square, and not 4io extend 
more than 6 miles from the river." The 
grants lying on the east side of the river 
were numbered going up stream, as fol- 
lows : No. 1 , Chesterfield ; No. 2, West- 
moreland ; No. 3, Walpole ; No. 4, 
Charlestown. Those on the west side 
were numbered coming down the stream 
as follows : No. 1, Westminster; No. 
2, Putney ; No. 3, Dunamerston ; No, 
4, Brattleboro. The township south of 
Brattleboro was called Hinsdale until 
1802, when the name was changed to 
Vernon. Both Vernon and Hinsdale, 
N. H., formed one township when first 
chartered, Sept. 3, 1753. The charter 
was altered the same year, 8ept. 26, 
and the grant was divided into two 
towns, both called Hinsdale. The line 
of separation was the west bank of Con- 
necticut river. Previous to 1753 this 
tract of land was regarded as part of 
Northfield, but when the new state line 
was surveyed in March, 1741, it was 
cut off, and subsequently called the cut- 
off territory. Till the incorporation of 
Hinsdale in 1753, the people living on 
the cut off territory were styled in deeds 
and official documents, *^of the north- 
erly part of Northfield township above 
the line of the Massachusetts govern- 
ment." At the same session of the 
court, Jan. 15, 1736, two townships 
were laid out on the west side of the 
river south of the "Great Falls." Joseph 
Tisdale of Taunton was empowered to 
call a meeting of the proprietors of No, 
1 , Westminster ; and Palmer Goulding 
of Worcester to call together the propri- 
etors of No. 2, Putney. The first set- 
tlement in Westminster was made in 
1739. During that year Richard Ellis 
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and his son Reuben built a dwelling 
house (log hut) and broke up five or six 
acres of land. Seth Tisdale and John 
Barney were with them. John Kilburn, 
the first settler in Walpole, N. H., 
started from Weathersfield, Conn., in 
1 740, stopped in Northfield, M<ass , with 
his family, where he was taxed in 1741, 
and then moved on to No. 3, Walpole. 
The settlers on the Great Meadow pros- 
pered weD and in three years* time had 
gathered quite a stock of cattle. There 
is evidence to show that this settlement 
was not abandoned at the beginning of 
the French and Indian war in 1744, c»r 
during its progress. The General Court 
in Massachusetts passed an order April 
23d, 1746, for raising 171 men to be 
sent to the western frontiers, and 93 
more to be apportioned to various fcrts. 
the one at " Great Meadow " receiving 
tjvo men. The first violence occasioned 
by the Indians in the Connecticut valley, 
in this war, was on the Great Meadow, 
July 5th, 1745. A party of Indians 
captured William Phipps, who was hoe- 
ing in his cornfield at the southwest 
corner of the meadow. He was taken 
about half a mile into the woods on the 
west by two Indians. One of them 
went back down the hill for something 
which he had left, trusting the prisoner 
in care of his comrade during his ab- 
sence. Phipps, with a determination 
characteristic of early settlers, watched 
his chance, struck down his keeper with 
his hoe, snatched away his gun and shot 
dead the other Indian as he came back 
up the hill on his return. Having disa- 
bled the one he j'truck by chopping him 
with his hoe, he then started for the fort, 
but unfortunately met three other In- 
dians who shot, killed and scalped him 
and otherwise mangled his body. Rev. 
Benjamin Doolittle, to whom the In- 
dians gave an account of the attack. 



says in a pamphlet printed in 1750, that 
the Indian who was struck down by 
Phipps afterwards died of his wounds* 
He also states in his narrative of mis- 
chief done by the Indians in the French 
war, that the same, or some other party 
of Indians, came to a place called Upper 
Ashuelot, (Keene, N. H.) killed and 
scalped Dea. Josiah Fisher, as he waa 
driving his cows to pasture, about half 
a mile from the garrison. This event 
happened July 10th, five days aft^r the 
killing of Mr. Phipps. The French 
and Indians assaulted the fort on Great 
Meadow Oct. J 1th, the same year. The 
party numbered about 80. They took 
Nehemiah How captive and killed David 
Rugg, both residents of Putney. How- 
had been cutting wood about 40 rods 
from the fort, and was on his way back 
when he was seized, hurried oflf into a 
swamp, probably where the creek now 
is, and bound by his captors. They 
were seen and fired upon from the Ibit- 
One Indian was killed, another mortally 
wounded, aud a third, who had hold of 
Mr. How, had a bullet shot through his 
powder horn. The guard at the fort, 
who was OB the lookout at the time, 
told Dea. Noah Wright, he thought the 
number of the enemy that came in sight 
of the fort was about 50 : when he first 
saw them there were eight of them strip- 
ped and without their guns, in pursuit 
of Mr. How. When he saw they w(»uld 
catch him, he turned ^ and with handn 
lifted up resigned himself into their 
hands. The enemy were in the meadow- 
scarce an hour, including the attack on 
the fort and killing the cattle." The 
fort was not much damaged. The cat- 
tle were all killed and their hides and 
the best parts of the flesh carried away 
by the Indians. Kugg and Thomas 
Baker were coming down the river in a 
canoe and were met by the Indians just 
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below ^' Taylor's island." Kugg was 
shot and scalped, but Baker escaped. 
As soon as tli*i assault on the fort was 
known at Northfield, Ensign Stratton 
started with teji men tor Fort Dummer. 
They were joined by others, and under 
command of Col. Josiah Willard started 
late at night for the Great Meadow, 
which they reached at 2 o'clock next 
morning. This was on Sunday. Atler 
gaining what information they could of 
the soldiers at the fort, they followed the 
enemy's track till near sunset, when 
they came to a place where the Indians 
had scattered in different directions. 
Next day they made further pursuit, but 
the enemy had disappeared, and Col. 
Willard returned with his company to 
Northfield, having inflicted no punish- 
ment upon the Indians. 

Capt. Phineas Stevens of No. 4. 
[Charlestown, N. H.] marched at the 
head of 60 men, to the Great Meadow 
in Putney, Aug. 5, 1746, and remained 
during the 6th and 7th, guarding the 
people while they were reaping their 
grain. On the 8th, he returned with 
his men to No. 4, to And that the cattle, 
horses and most of the hogs of the set- 
tlers had been killed by the Indians dur- 
ing his absence. All the houses outside 
the fort were burned except one near 
the stockade, and 16 horses were killed 
that belonged to Capt. How's force. 

The fort built on the site of the Col. 
White place inclosed 15 dwellings. The 
great gate of the fort was on the south 
side toward Connecticut river. On the 
N. E. and the S. W. corners of the 
fort, watch-towers were placed. In the 
summer time during the Indian war, the 
garrison besides the inhabitants usually 
consisted of ten or twelve men from 
New Hampshire. During the year 
1755, Philip Alexander, John Perry, 



John Averill, their wives and families, 
and Capt. Michael Gilson, a bachelor, 
his mother and his tw(» sisters, were the 
only inhabitants. John Averill belonged 
to Westmine»te«-, but the , place was so 
poorly protected at the beginning of the 
French and Indian war that he removed 
to Walps>le with the other inhabitants of 
the town. There they remained with 
'Col. Benjamin Bellows until October, 
following when they returned to West- 
minster. In February, following, the 
Averill family moved to Putney. The 
inhabitants of Westminster and West- 
moreland, N. H., aided in building the 
fort for their mutual protection. When 
it was completed, Capt. David How, 
Thomas and Isaac Chamberlain. Joshua 
Warner and son, Daniel Warner wife 
and son, Harrison Wheeler, Deacon 
Samuel Minot, who afterwards married 
Capt. Gilson's mother, and Mr. Aldrich 
and son joined the gamson from West- 
moreland. The son of Mr. Aldrich 
was afterwards Gen. George Aldrich. 
He died at Westmoreland in 1807. At 
the close of the French war, all who 
had removed from Westmoreland, re- 
turned, with the exception of Dea. 
Minot. William Willard joined the gar- 
rison in 1755. The father of Capt. 
Daniel How and the father of Harrison 
Wheeler died in the fort. Both were 
buried in Westmoreland. Religious ser- 
vices were held at the fort for a long 
time, and there Rev. Andrew Gardner, 
who had previously been chaplain and 
surgeon at Fort Dummer, preached 
nearly three years. Col. Josiah Wil- 
lard owned the meadow, which was not 
more than half cleared at this time, and 
gave the use of the land as a consider- 
ation for building the fort and defending 
it during the war. The land was por- 
tioned out to each family and the inhab- 
itants were accustomed to work in com- 
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pany for better protection in ease of an 
attack from the enemy. 

The widow of William Phipps mar- 
pied again in 1746. She was Jemima 
Sartwell, daughter of Josiah Sartwell, 
who built in 1739, Fort Sartwell. Her 
second husband was Caleb How, one of 
the grantees of Westmoreland when 
that town was chartered in 1752, and 
son of Nehemiah How, whose wife was 
Margaret Willard, daughter of Benja- 
min Willard. When Fort Bridgman 
was taken June 27, 1755, Caleb How 
was mortally wounded by the Indians 
and died next morning at Hinsdale fort, 
and was buried a short distance to the 
northeast of it, where his gravestones 
are still to be seen. His wife was cap- 
tured when the fort was taken, and with 
lier seven children carried to Canada. 
She was redeemed and brought home 
with three of her children by Col. 
Schuyler before 1760. Afterwards she 
went again to Canada and obtained her 
second daughter Submit Phipps, who 
married Nathan Willard,Nov. 22,1775. 
Nehemiah How, Caleb's father, who 
was taken prisoner on the Great Mead- 
ow, was carried to Canada by way of 
Lake George and Crown Point, and 
died at Quebec May 25, 1747, leaving 
a journal of his <;aptivity, which was 
printed, 1748. The town of Putney was 
chartered by New Hampshire Dec. 26, 
1753, to Col. Josiah Willard and others, 
and rechartered by New York Nov. 6, 
1766. South of the central part of the 
Great Meadow stands a marble monu- 
ment erected to the memory of Prentice 
WiUard, who died March 25, 1796, 
aged 47 years. He was probably a de- 
scendant of Col. Josiah Willard, and at 
one time was the owner of all the Great 
Meadow. By his own request he was 
buried on the spot where his lone mon- 
ument now stands, which may be plain- 



ly seen by the traveller passing the 
meadow in the cars. In 1754, John 
Perry, Philip Alexander and Michael 
Gilson removed from Massachusetts and 
settled on tlie Great Meadow as their 
predecessors had done, and in the follow- 
ing year, 1755, in company with others 
who had lately arrived, built a fort in 
the southeast part of the meadow on 
the site of the house now standin£r and 
once occupied by Col. Thomas White. 
The fort was built of yellow pine tim- 
ber, hewed six inches thick, and was 
about 16 feet high, 120 feet long and 80 
wide. The houses were built within 
the enclosure against the wall of the fort 
with a roof slanting down from the top 
of this wall which formed the back of 
the houses, all of which fronted the 
hollow square in the centre of the fort, 
Philip Alexander did not move froin 
Massachusetts directly to Putney. He 
belonged to a family of nine children, 
^\e sons and four daughters, and was 
born in Deerfield Sept. 29, 1712. He 
lived in Winchester, N. H., in 1743, 
and removed thence to Putney. It is 
stated that he lived in Westmoreland in 
1 755 , which is doubtless a mistake. He 
was one of the grantees of that town 
when it was chartered Feb. 12, 1752. 
Michael Gilson, Jonathan Cole and 
John Rugg were among the number of 
grantees. Mr. Alexander had a family 
of six children of whom Philip, the 
youngest, was bom Oct. 26. 1755, and 
was probably the first white child bom 
in Putney. Joseph Alexander, [father 
of Philip, born 1712,] was bom 0«n,. 
16, 1681. He removed from Deerfield 
to Northfield about 1716; resided a few 
years in Winchester, N. H., 1737-43 ; 
again in Northfield 1748-58 ; soon aflter 
removed to Hadley, where he died Sept. 
30, 1761. He was a soldier and eap« 
tain at the sacking of Deerfield, Feb. 
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29, 1704, but made his escape the first 
night. His father had nine children, 
five sons and four daughters. John 
Alexander, the grandfather c^f Philip, 
was born July 25, 1645 ; was a settler 
in Northfieldin 1*)73 ; returned to North- 
hampton, where he died Dec. 31, 1733. 
His father, George Alexander, who also 
had a family of nine children, making 
three families of nine children each in 
as many successive generations, was 
bom in Scotland, from which country 
his father, John Alexander, emigrated 
before 1644, and settled with his family 
in Windsor, Conn. George Alexander 
removed from Windsor to Northampton 
in 1655 ; was a settler in Northfield in 
1673, and died May 5, 1703. 

Probably Rev. Joseph Lord was the 
first resident preacher in Putney and 
lived in the east part of the town on the 
Great Meadow, as the place where Put- 
ney street now stands was not settled 
till 1764, when Joshua Parker made a 
settlement there on Sackett's brook, 
which passes through the village. Rev. 
Joseph Lord was born about 1 704 ; 
graduated at Harvard College, 1726 ; 
lived in Hatfield 1733 ; was one of the 
original settlers of Athol, '' who sat 
down in the forest there," Sept. 1735. 
He was for many years the leading man 
in the settlement ; being the first preach- 
er, first magistrate, first proprietors 
clerk, first treasurer, first surveyor, and 
first tax-gatherer. In 1755, Col. Eben- 
ezer Hinsdale paid him £3. 6s. lOd. 
(11.07 par value) for preaching four 
Sundays at Hinsdale. In 1759, he re- 
moved to Putney, and later to West- 
moreland ; was judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas for Cumberland county 
(which includes what is now Windham 
county) and in high favor with the 
king's party before the Revolution. He 
died Dec. 7, 1778. There were seven 



children in his family. Sarah Lord, 
the youngest, married July 21, 1763, 
Judge Thomas Chandler of Vermont, 
who was elected to the bench of the 
Supreme Court in October, 1778. Jos- 
eph Lord, (the father of Joseph, born 
about 1704,) was also a minister. He 
was born June 23, 1672 ; graduated at 
Harvard College 1691 ; was a preacher 
at Dorchester;, S C, for 20 years ; was 
the first minister of Chatham, Mass., 
where he was ordained and the church 
organized 1720, and where he remained 
till his death in 1748. Thomas Lord, 
the grandfather, was born m 1633 ; a 
resident of Charlestown ; died June 4, 
1713. The great grandfather, Robert 
Lord, lived in Ipswich, Mass. ; was 
representative in 1638 ; town clerk, 
clerk ol the (courts and register of deeds » 
He died in 1658. 

Dummerston, Aug. 1881 ► 



REV. AMOS FOSTER. 

BY HENRY M. GROUT, D.D. 
OF CONCORD, MASS. 

Amos Foster, the son of Richard and 
Esther Jewell, was born in Salisbury, 
N. H., March 30, 1797, fifteen years 
after the birth of Daniel Webster in the 
same town. Richard Jr., an elder half- 
brother, was remarkable for mental vig- 
or and moral worth, and as an old time 
farmer who, with limited means, raised 
a family of wide awake boys, seven of 
whom graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and six of whom — Eden Bur- 
roughs' William Cowper, Daniel, Da- 
vis, Roswell and Richard Baxter— found 
their way into the Christian Ministry, 
as in turn have several of their sons. A 
younger lirother, Benjamin F, gradu- 
ated from Amherst College, entered the 
ministry, and had useful settlements in 
Salisbury, N. H., and Dummerston, 
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Vt., where he is still rjinembered as an 
unaesuming and genial mnn. awriterof 
unusual felicity and force, and a preacher 
ttud pastor alwayn faithful, sympathetic 
Knd beloved. 

Amos waa about a year old when his 
parents removed to Hanover in the same 
8tat«. And it was there, not far dis- 
tant from Dartmouth College, that he 
grew up. Baptized in infancy and reli- 
giously trained at home, he was con- 
verted during a religious revival at the 
age of eighteen ; and soon after, the 
first Sabbath in January 1816, connected 
himself with the Congi-egatioual church 
at Hanover Center. 

The next two years were spent at 
Kimball Union Academy, Mcridcn, 
whence he went to Dartmouth College 
to graduate in 1822. With the minis- 
try in view, he had no sooner graduated 
than he gave himself to the study of 
theology ; retaining ibr that purpose his 
connection with the College, and to 
gather with a number of other gradua- 
tes enjoying the instruction of President 
Tyler and Professor Shurtleff. Two 
years were thus consumed, though he 
was licensed to preach, by the Windsor 
Association at Norwich, Vt., February 
1824. His first sermon was preached, 
the very Sabbath after receiving license, 
in his own church at Hanover. 

His first settlement was at Canaan, 
which joins Hanover on the east, and 
was at that time a thriving center of 
trade for th-j surrounding country. Dur- 
ing the twenty-two years of its previous 
history the Congregational church in 
that place ha<' never had a settled pas- 
tor ; and the people gave to him a cor- 
dial welcome. He was ordained Mar. 
2, 1825, the sermon being preached by 
President Tyler, very soon afi^r his 
ordination, June 29, 1825, he was 



in marriage to Harriet Amelia, 
daughter of Rev. Bronghton and Buth 
Sabin White, then of Washington in 
the same state. His ministry in Canaan 

happ^ and prosperous ; lasting mar- 
ly 8 years, or neariy 9, counting from 
the time of his first preaching there. 
But his salary was meagpr. »400 and 
parsonage, and that was not always 
fully paid. Accordingly, when the 
church in Putney invited him to its pas- 
torate, with an offer of a salary of 8450. 

parsonage, the invitation was inter- 
preter! as a call of Providence, and iu 
due time accepted. 
His installation in Putney occurred Feb . 
13, 1833. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. Phioehas Cooke, then of Leb- 
anon, N. H., on account of his influence 
and stature, kaown as the Ligh priest of 
New Hampshire. At that time Putney 
had a larger population rhan it now ban ; 
and much of this was on its greatly 
deserted hill sides. The Meeting-house 
stood at the upper end of the village, 
half « mile north of the present edifice ; 
and the house, into which ho soon 
moved, was a few rods north of that, 
and has continued to be bis home dur- 
ing all the subsequent years of his resi- 
dence in the town. 

The first months of his ministry in 
Putney were marked by revival, and a 
number of similar seasons were el^joyed 
during the years which followed. At 
the time of his installation, such men 
as Judge White, Dea. Reynolds and 
Dea. Taft, were leaders in the church. 
James and Mark Crawford and Isaac 
Grout were among the subjects of the 
first revival. The church was one of the 
strongest i'l the coimty, having a mem- 
bership of not less than two hundred. 

To the duties of this new field, he 
gave himself with ardor, teaching in 
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the Sunday School as well as preaching 
in the pulpit and visiting the people at 
their homes. He loved h s people, and 
his affection for them was warmly recip- 
rocated. Soon after his settlement the 
meeting-house was removed to its present 
location ; a change which naturally in- 
volved discussion and differences of opin- 
ion ; but he had the somewhat rare 
wisdom and grace to leave all that to 
the wise heads of the leaders of the 
flock. Then came the demoralizing 
movement of 80 called perfectionism, 
under the leadership of Mr. John Noyes. 
A graduate from Dartmouth College, 
Mr. Noyes had studied theology at An- 
<3over and New Haven ; but the opin- 
ions he adopted and taught, and the 
practices he defended, were not simply 
fanatical but grossly immoral. Arrested 
for a high misdemeanor and put under 
heavy bonds, he confessed the crime 
charged against him by forfeiting his 
bonds and fleeing the state. Of his 
subsequent career at Oneida, N. Y., 
the world has sufficient knowledge. 
Through all, Mr. Foster was the wise 
leader and (counsellor of the 'jhurch in 
its prompt and firm treatment of this 
most blighting heresy. 

At the end of twenty years, Mr. 
Foster was called to the church in Lud- 
low, Vt. ; a call which was supported 
by such good reasons, having to do with 
his health and the pecuniary needs of 
a growing family, it seemed to be his 
duty to accept it. His stay in Ludlow 
was, however, not long. The business 
failure of his largest supporters soom 
compelled another removal ; which this 
time was to Acworth N. H. His min 
istry at Ludlow lasted about three years, 
and that at Acworth about Line. At 
Ludlow the little church on the hill was 
always filled, the prayer-meeting full of 

Ufe, and his work most happy, and not | ^^^^ ^j^h his youngest daughter, 
33 



unfruitful. At Acworth he had a people 
staunch in principle and forcible in char- 
acter. The church has been one of the 
strongest in the state. It gave to him 
a better support than he had ever before 
received. He was never happier, nor 
did he ever anywhere form warmer 
attachments, then at these two places. 
But the field at Acworth was wide, and 
demanded physical vigor for its proper 
cultivation which, at sixty-eight, he felt 
that he did not enjoy. And having a 
home in Putney, he decided that it was 
best to return to the place where it had 
always been his desire to end his days. 

His return to Putney was in the au- 
tumn of 1865. During the eleven and 
a half years of his absence from them, 
his former flock in that place had had a 
succession of short pastorates, and was 
now without a shepherd. He was at 
once asked to resume labor among them. 
To this he consented, but was never 
again installed. For seven years he 
served them as their ' ' stated* supply ;" 
doing the work and taking all the inter- 
est of a state pastor. He was never 
more earnest or useful than during these 
last years. Two seasons of revival 
renewed the courage and increased the 
strength of the church. Old and young 
gathered about him with the old time 
confidence and affection. But in 1872 
it seemed to be time to lay off the har- 
ness, and retire from active responsible 
service ; and to this the people gave re- 
luctant consent. He was now in the 
76th year of his age, and had wrought 
in the ministry 40 years. Of these 
nearly 28 years ha«^ been spent in the 
service of the church in Putney. 

In ceasing from his stated ministry, 

Mr. Foster did not eease to be interested 

in the work to which his life had been 

given. Several of his last winters were 

in 
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Concord, Mass. But whether there, or 
among bis own former people m Putney, 
he was always welcome m the pulpit, 
and loTed to be there. More than once 
after Ynf had reached Ku 87th year he 
was invited to preach, aiid performed 
the service with remarkable animation 
and ease. 

Mr. Foster was in the best sense a 
successful m;iuister. During his min 
istry in Canaan 6-7 persons were re- 
ceived into the church and 197 members 
to the church in Putney during his first 
settlement there, at Ludlow 15 and 30 
at Acworth, and 45 during his second 
ministry fn Putney ; in all,. 347. He 
He nerer made a large use of the press ; 
but was an occasional contributor to 
secular and religious newspapers, and 
published three sermons : A Thanks- 
GtviNG DISCOURSE, preached at Canaan 
Nov. 29, 1827 ; A Sermon to Young 
Men, preached at Putney Feb. 28, 
1836 ; and An Ordination Sermon at 
the ordination of the late Rev. Dr. p]. 
B. Foster, his nephew, at Henniker, N. 
H. He also preached on six other 
ordination and installation occasions, 
and the Commission sermon at the Gen- 
eral Convention of the churches of Ver- 
mont, at Manchester, in 1842. 

Mr. Foster s worth and power for 
usefulness did not center in any single 
talent or quality, towering above the 
rest, but rather in an admirable balance 
of majy in which few surpassed him. 
Morrt than some others he was an ethi- 
cal preacher, dwelling much on religious 
duties and Christian graces ; but, in the 
best sense, he was also a doctrinal 
preacher, delighting to emphasize the 
truth of God*s free grace to perishing 
men. He had a remarkably pleasing 
voice ; clear, mellow and musical. His 
manner was animated, by turns solemn 



and tender He withheld no part of the 
truth : when he warned men, it was with 
tears. 

His sympathetic nature made his ser- 
vices specially a<?ceptable on occasions 
either of sorrow or of joy. The whole 
number of funera.s at whi( hhe officiated 
was 739 ; and of weddings 378. 

An old lady once paid him the com- 
pliment of being ' ' dreadful neat at fun- 
erals." He never excused himself from 
any kind of service because of the labor 
or the expense it migtt involve. When 
he was sent for to go some miles out of 
the state to conduct a funeial he went ;. 
and when the man who had sent for him^ 
instead of otfering to pay for the con- 
veyance which had brought him, said 
^' I thank you for coming so far to buryr 
my wife, and should be glad to return 
the favor," Mr. Foster answered that 
the man was welcome to the service ^ 
and need not trouble himself to return 
the favor. 

One secret of his success in his work 
was his interest in the young. Among^ 
them he was always happy, and to them 
he gave much of his best thought and 
strength. They were never repelled byr 
any coldness in his manner, but were 
drawn by his cordial tones and kindlyr 
words. 

Mr. Foster was happy in his home> 
and loved by his children. He owed 
much to his wife, who did him good 
and not evil all the days of her life. 
She was a descendant of Judge Sabin^ 
a prominent figure in the exciting scenes 
of early Vermont history. From both- 
her parents she inherited energy, firni- 
ness, mental quickness, and expertness' 
at whatever she had occasion to put her 
hands. But for her wisdom, skill and 
ordinarily good health, the family could 
never have thriven as it did. She was 
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91 model minister's wife ; a wise, patient 
^iffectioiiate mother. '* Her children 
«,rise up, and call her blessed : her hus- 
band also, he praiseth hei\** 

THEIR GOLDEN WEDDING, 

In June 1875, Mr. and Mrs. Foster 
kept dicir golden wedding. It was a 
^ala day for the town, as well as the 
family ; for it was first of all a town 
•celebration, tliough all the churches with 
which Mr. Foster had been connected 
participated in it. The town hall, where 
|)ub!i€ exierci&es wei^ held, was decora- 
led with wreaths and flowers, the village 
.band discoursed lively music, neighbor- 
ing ministers and friends fr<^m a distance 
helped at the speech-making, and there 
were poems and songs and laughter and 
tears, and gifts in gold and silver 
amounting to more than he had ever 
received for any. single year s salary, 
«,nd last of all the banquet for which 
the good ladies of Putney had done 
their best, and that was well indeed. 

Mrs. Foster survived the scenes of 
this day 7 years and 4 months. She 
passed peacefully away, Oct. 13, 1882. 
At the time of this writing Mr. Foster 
still waits in the now lonely house, into 
w^hich they moved fifty years ago, in se- 
rene anticipation of the time when he 
sliall be permitted to follow on. 

Jan. 1884. 

f During the last sickness of Rev. Mr. 
Foster, Dr. Grout, kindly volunteered 
to finish reading the proof of Mr. Fos- 
ter's papers in this work, which he has 
done. The above, we have thought well 
to give as written, so little time before 
Mr. Foster's death. At our request, to 
Dr. Grout, first, as the biographist of 
Mr. Foster, for the completion of his 
sketch, he thus completed the paper he 
had already given, -next column : "We 
have also, a few papers from others we 



will add after we have closed the Doe- 
ter's paper : — Ed. J 

Mr. Foster lived nearly two years 
longer. His last months were spent in 
reviewing and completing his history of 
Putney for the Gazetteer. But he wag 
not permtted to see more than its first 
pages in its printed form. He died in 
Putney, Sept. 22, 1884, aged 89 years, 
5 months and 22 days. 

A biographical sketch of his life, writ- 
ten by the author of this article appear- 
ed a.'iew weeks after. 

October, 1884, 

[ We will open our addition! al papers 
for Mr. Foster with a selection from his 
manuscript sermons. In over 4000 pp. 
of the work now printed, we have giv- 
en but three sermons : ^' The Ox Ser- 
moaa^ of Mr. Merrill, Peacham, the fa- 
mous temperance tract — made into — 
of which more than 2,000,000 copies 
were published ; Mr. Lord's dedication 
sermon of Bethany church, his crown- 
ing life work in the history of Montpe- 
lier, and Dr. Shelton's Historical Ser- 
mon in the same ; but when any of our 
town historiaus has been a minister fif- 
ty years, we will give a specimen from 
his sermons. We have selected the 
funcr^il sermon of the Hon. Reuben 
Washburn who was raised in Putney, 
a copy of which has been furnished by 
Miss Hannah Maria Washburn.] 

THE SERMON OF MR. FOSTER 

AT THE FUNERAL OF JUDGE WASHBURN. 

APR. 26, 1860. 
" I pray not that thou shouldst take them 
out of the world, hut that thou shouldst keep 
them from the evil." John xvil. 15. 

This is a part of the prayer which 
our Lord offered for his disciples just 
before his crucifixion. No language 
could better express his concern for them 
than that which he uses on this occasion, 
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They were about to be thrown depen- 
dent and helpless into the midst of their 
enemies. Every kind of opposition 
would be raised against them. Various 
means would be resorted to and persev- 
eringly used to destroy their influence 
and bring ruin upon tht cause they had 
espoused. 

Tlierefore, to pi'epare them for the 
bitterness of separation, and to meet the 
various evils which awaited them,Chri8t 
gave them his parting counsels, and 
affectionately commended them to the 
care and protection of their Heavenly 
Father. Tliey would greatly need Di- 
vine support ; for the world had already 
begun to hate them on account of their 
attachment to Christ and their zeal in 
defending his religion : and they would 
be still more persecuted, because they 
were no longer of the character or party 
of the rest of the world who rejected 
and despised their Savior. 

It is to be noticed, Christ did not pray 
that his followers might be taken out of 
the world, although this would have 
been much better for them as individuals. 
Immediately to be delivered from the 
trials and persecutions which awaited 
them and ascend to glory with their 
Lord, would have been a great privilege. 
But there were important reasons why 
it was desirable for them to remain a 
while longer in this world. Their res- 
idence on earth was connected with a 
system of means by which the purposes 
of Infinite Benevolence were to be ac- 
complished. The gospel was not yet 
promulgated ; its efficacy not yet tasted ; 
its benefits not largely enjoyed. It was 
needful, therefore, that they should re- 
main longer on earth, that the influence 
of their pious example might be felt ; 
the efficacy of their prayers experienced ; 
and that, by their means the holy gospel 



wfidch ihey were afterwards commis- 
oned to preach to all nations might be 
spread abroad. 

It is doubtless true^ that if each chris- 
tian successively as he is converted were 
at once taken to heaven, it would be to 
his individual advantage. He would 
escape many evils which he is otherwise 
called to meet. But, as regards the 
general interests of religion and the 
welfare of mankind, it is of importance 
for Christians to jemain a time in thi» 
world. Their own final salvation h not 
the only end of their conversioD. Other 
important purposes are to be accom- 
plished in connection therewith. They 
are brought into the kingdom to be the 
means of good to their fellow -men ; to 
be co-workers with God in jiromotiiig 
the interests of his kingdom. 

Without pretending to exhaust the 
subject, I propose to state some of the 
reasons why the continuance of good 
men in this world is desirable. 

1 . That vital godliness may be main- 
tained. Mankind have ever been prone 
to degeneracy. This was the case with 
God's ancient people. How did he 
throw up entrenchments on every side 
to preserve the true religion among- 
them. What vigilance on the p«,rt of 
their Prophets was necessary to keep 
them from the contaminating influence 
of the smrounding nations. And yet, 
how often did they depart from God. 
Into what degeneracy did they at length 

fall. 

The same propensity is characteristic 

of every age. And to what result would 

it lead, were none of the truly pious left 

on earth to counteract it ? True religion 

would soon die away ; its doctrines 

would lose their hold on the affections 

of men ; the bible itself would be thrust 

aside ; and the last gleam of its light 

, would be extinguished. 
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To the church is committed in a pecu- 
liar sense the responsible trust of pre- 
serving the word of God, — the record 
of his dealings with men, — the source 
whence we derive our knowledge con- 
cerning the way of salvation, — the chart 
of the Christian's hope, — the Fountain 
from which he draws his sweetest con- 
solations. Let the church become ex- 
tinct, or, let all good men be removed 
out of the world, and what would be- 
come of this sacred deposit ? Who would 
give the scriptures circulation? Who 
would advocate the doctrines of the 
bible? Who would observe the ordin- 
ances of Divine Worship ? Who would 
pray? Who would perform deeds of 
active piety ? These things would not be 
done. The bible would become an obso- 
lete, neglected book. The Sabbath and 
all outward religious observances would 
cease. The doctrines of religion would 
be exploded, and vital piety entirely 
disappear ! 

2. The continuances of good men in 
this world is desirable, because of the 
influence arising from a pious example. 
Men are creatures of imitation ; and it 
is impossible for us to estimate the moral 
power they exert over each other in the 
various relations of life. They are thus 
mutually helping form each other's char- 
acter, making each other more intelli- 
gent, virtuous, and useful, or the re- 
verse. What an influence goes out from 
the daily and hourly example of parents. 
How strong the impressions which chil- 
dren early receive from that example. 
If it be radiant with deeds of piety, 
those impressions are favorable to the 
formation of a similar character in them. 
Let us acquaint ourselves with the early 
life of the most pious and useful men 
who adorn the Christian church, and we 
shall find that the moral influence exerted 
on them ui^der the paternal roof was, in 



most cases, of the best kind. They 
were taught their relations to God, as 
moral and accoimtable beings. The 
importance of religion was urged upon 
their attention, and its excellences por- 
trayed by an example corresponding 
with its precepts. 

Such an influence as this must be 
felt ; and it is felt, whether we consider 
its operations as confined to the family, 
or extended to the neighborhood or of 
the town. 

It is sometimes the case, that a Chris- 
tian example borrows power from the 
position of him who exhibits it. The 
consideration that men of high position 
and commanding influence in society 
have embraced religion has, doubtless, 
led others to examine its claims, and 
been the meajis of their conversion. If 
the child who is accustomed to look up 
to a parent with confidence and respect, 
is influenced by that parent in regard to> 
his opinions and practices ; so will those 
be influenced by the religious example 
of men of high standing to whom they^ 
are accustomed to look with deference. 

On this principle, therefore,Chri8tians 
by the exhibition of a pious example 
will exert a favorable influence on those 
around them. Others will read the 
bible, because their Christian friends 
read it ; they will attend public worship, 
because their pious neighbors go ; they 
will sympathize in a certain degree with 
serious people with whom they converse 
and are on terms of friendly intercourse. 
Thus on the mere principle of imitation 
men receive many important shades to 
their moral character from the example 
of piety which they daily behold. 

Such an example, however, will oper- 
ate still more favorably to religion 
through the lovely traits of character 
which it exhibits. The attributes of 
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the Christian fully and clearly developed 
present the most interesting character 
that can be exhibited. For proof of 
this, I need only ask you to look at the 
character of Jesus Christ. That was 
a perfect character, — the model of every 
excellence, — the pattern of every virtue. 
Contemplate the beautiful moral traits 
exhibited by him. Behold the assem- 
blage of virtues that shone forth from 
his life. What eye is so blind as not to 
see them? 

In the same degree in which those 
traits are exhibited by the humblest and 
most obscure of his disciples, will they 
now be admired by all who behold them. 
The exhibition of moral excellences, 
seen and admired as they appear in the 
life of any one of the followers of Jesus, 
must carry conviction to the mind of the 
beholder of the value of the princdples 
from which they spring, and which, in 
their practical tendency, produce effects 
so desirable. 

Such an example will, moreover, 
operate as a restraint upon the wicked. 
The consistent Christian wil Icommand 
respect. As much as wicked men some- 
times slander and abuse him ; as much 
as they profess to despise him ; — if his 
deportment is such as it should be, — if 
he lives agreeably with his holy pro- 
fession, always exhibiting the spirit of 
the gospel in his conduct and conversa- 
tion, they will honor and respect him. 
Their judgment and conscience are on 
his side. The very presence of such a 
man strikes the mind of the wicked with 
a kind of awe. The mouth of the 
blasphemer is closed before him. The 
drunkard and reveller shrink away from 
his sight. The despiser of religion is 
abashed in his presence ; for in him its 
excellency is seen. The life and con- 
versation of the devoted Christian is a 
standing reproof to wicked men. 



3. The continuance of good men in 
this world is desirable, in order that, by 
their piety, they may save it from the 
judgment of heaven. These have been 
sent upon communities and nations ac- 
cording as wickedness has prvailed, 
where that wickedness has not been 
counteracted in its effects by the piety 
of good men. Why was the old world 
destroyed by a flood ! Because the wick- 
edness of men became so great, and 
there was not piety enough to avert that 
terrible calamity. Why were Sodom 
and Gomorrah destroyed by fire and 
brimstone from the Lord out of heaven ? 
Because the cry of their sin came up be- 
fore God, and there were not ten right- 
eous persons whose prayers might hjave 
saved them from the impending de- 
struction. 

History records the infliction of severe 
judgments upon nations and communi- 
ties in more modern times. We are 
not warranted in scripture that they 
were sent with a special design to pun- 
ish those nations and communities for 
their sins, because there was not moral 
goodness enough to prevent it. But, 
from the analogy of God's dealings with 
nations in other times, we may thus 
judge. 

The principles, by which God regu- 
lates his dealings with mankind are the 
same in every age. Formerly, He pun- 
ished nations for their wickedness, when 
there were not righteous men enough 
to avert the evil, and spared them when 
there were. Why then may we not 
conclude it is so now? 

There is wickedness enough in the 
world to procure its destruction. Why 
has it not been destroyed ? Why has not 
God poured out upon the earth the vial 
of his wrath ? Because the cries of his 
people have come up before him, and 
prevented. Were the last saint of God 
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reraoved to heaven, and the last breath 
of prayer spent, it seems to me, the 
world would not long survive. It must 
sink beneath the weight of its own 
iniquities. 

We sometimes read of battles and 
victories, and like others often ascribe 
them to the superior valor and general- 
ship of those in whose favor the tide of 
battle turns. But we are liable to mis- 
judge. The race is not always to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong. 
More commonly, the cause of success 
lies out of view. God is always the 
direct controlling Agent. How often is 
this forgotten. There are other secret 
agencies and influences such as the 
piety, and prayers, and faith of Chris- 
tians. To these God has respect ; and 
for the sake of the sixty, the forty, the 
thirty, the twenty, and even the ten. 
He spares the city otherwise doomed to 
destruction. 

Alarming apprehensions sometimes 
come over us, in regard to the future of 
our own country, and in view of the 
" impending crisis/' we look around in 
amazement, and inquire, " Whence will 
help come?'* 

Talk we of patriotism — of wise leg- 
islation — of the expedients of states- 
men — of the intelligence of the people ? 
Do we put our trust in wealth ? the num- 
ber of our people, and our power, both 
by land and by sea ? What is patriotism ? 
What is wise legislation? What, the 
expedients of statemen? What, intelli- 
gence? What is wealth and power? 
What are all of them combined without 
religion ? Of one thing we may be sure 
— If religious principle goes down in 
our country, our free Institutions will 
go down with it. If the judgments of 
heaven are averted from our land, we 
shall o^e it under God, to the faith, the 
piety and prayers of good men. 



4. The continuance of good men in 
this world is desirable, that they may 
exert an agency in promoting the inter« 
ests of Christ's kingdom. God has re- 
vealed to us the fact, that He has great 
and glorious purposes to be accom- 
plished ; certain plans to be carried out, 
involving the highest interest of his peo- 
ple. But ho^^ is this to be done ? We 
know how it might be done. God, of 
his own pleasure, independent of any 
human agency, would with perfect ease 
accomplish all his stupendous designs. 

But he does not see fit to take this 
course. He chooses to make use of 
human instrumentality for this purpose. 
He calls men into his service, and per- 
mits them to be co-workers with him- 
self in the upbuilding of Zion. How- 
ever desirable it might be for them to 
go at once to Heaven, and be with 
Christ ; yet to the benevolent mind, it 
is also desirable to do something for the 
promotion of Christ's kingdom and the 
welfare of men. Although God could 
accomplish all his purposes without the 
use of means, yet he never will. It 
should never be forgotten, that it is thro' 
human means this work is to be done. 
And who are to be employed as instru- 
ments? Are they those who have no 
heart for the work of the Lord. Some- 
times they are made the indirect means 
of promoting the interests of religion. 
But this is not the object of their labors 
and efforts. It does not absorb their 
desires and urge them on to action. 

We might ask here, where are those 
great plans originated which contem- 
plate the conversion and salvation of the 
world? Who are they, that contribute 
of their substance for the spread of the 
gospel? Who are they, that use a direct 
influence to bring men to a knowledge 
of the truth? Are we not to seek an 
answer to these questions by a reference 
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to christians ? Are they not the agents 
by whom the wheels of benevolent effort 
and Christian enterprize are rolled for- 
ward? 

Let every good man, therefore, be 
taken from this world, and the moral 
machinery now in operation, by which 
so much has been done and more is 
promised, towards the conversion of the 
whole world to Christ, would at once 
stop. Who would be left to keep alive 
the benevolent societies now in exis- 
tence ? Who would sustain the Christian 
seminaries of learning in our land ? 
Who would give circulation to the bible ? 
Who would distribute tracts? Who 
would maintain the Sabbath school, — 
that institution, blessed of heaven, which 
has done so much for the rising genera- 
tion, and for the world? Whose heart, 
burning with love for souls, and with 
strong desires for the salvation of the 
heathen, would lead him to sacrifice 
home and country, and much else that 
is dear of an earthly nature, that he 
might carry the light of the gospel to 
those who " sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death !" Who would pray for 
the success of missions, and by other 
means urge on the work of the world's 
conversion? Who would there be to 
promote the cause of temperance, or 
any of those objects of moral reform, 
so dear to the Christian heart? These 
things would not be done, were there no 
good men on earth to do them ! 

From the preceding views we learn, 
1st, What is the true mission of Chris- 
tians to this world. Their own ultimate 
salvation is not the only object for which 
they were brought into the kingdom, 
and for which they should labor. Other 
interests of vast momient are to be pro- 
moted in connection with that work of 
the spirit of God. Our Saviour has 
denominated his disciples the " salt of 



the earth, and the light of the world." 
And he prayed that they " might not be 
taken out of the world, but that they 
might be kept from the evil,* intimating, 
that for somt- important purpose, it was 
necessary they should have a dwelling- 
place on earth. If valuable purposes 
were to be answered by the continuance 
of the early disciples in this world, val- 
uable purposes are to be answered by 
the continuance of Christians in the 
world now. 

And the same reasons which render 
it iieedful why any Christians should 
live, render it needful for you to live. 
As Christians, you have much to do. U 
is for you to maintain the worship of 
God pure, to preserve true religion, to 
exhibit a pious example before men, one 
worthy of their imitation. It is for you 
to illustrate before the world by a holy 
conversation the principles of the rdli^- 
ion you profess, so to live as to make 
its excellence appear. It is for you to 
offer prayer to God for the conversion 
of your tellow men. It is for you to 
maintain the institutions of the gospel ; 
to sustain and carry forward those plans 
of benevolence which contemplate the 
removal of the moral darkness which 
overshadows the earth, and the ushering 
in of the light of day upon the world ! 
How great the work before you. How 
important the mission of Christians to 
this world. 

2. The weakest and most obscure 
may be exerting an influence for good 
of which they are not aware. We 
sometimes hear Christians who think 
they have outlived their usefulness, won- 
dering why they are spared ; and seeing 
nothing in this world which should cre- 
ate a wish in them to remain, they 
choose rather to depart. 

Now such may altogether misjudge. 
It is certain, that if it were not needful 
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tor them to remain in the world, God 
would take them out of it ; for, when 
he lias nothing more for his children to 
do here, he removes them to another 
sphere of activity. And besides ; they 
may not be aware of the good of which 
they a^re instrumental. Have they piety 
at heart? Are they the lovers of God? 
Do ihey fear and worship Him? Do 
they pray? Then, they are doing good. 
They are exerting a healthful moral 
influence on all about them. No mat- 
ter how obscure, how unknown they are 
to men. God regards their piety aud 
their prayers, and on their accoimt he 
averts his judgments and sends down 
blessings upon men. 

3. It is not intended, however, hj 
anything said in this discourse, that this 
world is to be the everlasting home of 
good men. God has prepared better 
things for them than can be found on 
earth. Their eternal inheritance lies 
beyond the limits of mortality . In or- 
der, therefore, to enter upon the posses- 
sion of it, they must pass through the 
change which we call " death." And, 
from the beginning, God has thus been 
taking them away from the world, and 
introducing them to the realities of 
another, transferring them from earth 
to heaven. It is interesting to trace the 
long line of worthies who have lived 
and acted their several parts in the cause 
of truth and righteousness, and, at 
length, been dismissed from service here, 
and gone up to receive their reward on 
high. This process is agreeable to the 
Divine plan, and will continue to go on 
till the whole company of the redeemed 
shall be gathered into heaven. Our 
blessed Lord said to the sorrowing dis- 
ciples, and the same is true in respect 
to every good man, " I go to prepare a 
place for you ; And if I go and prepare 

a place for you, I will come again and 
38 



receive you to myself that where I am, 
thej'e ye may be also." This is «aad of 
the very men, concerning whom Christ 
prayed, that they might not be taken 
out of the world. Tho' they were to 
remain here awhile, they were not to 
remain always. Theie is a moral fit- 
ness in the Divine arrangement in this 
regard. Pious men art the subjects of 
Christ's kingdom, and it is suitable that 
they should be near him, and behold 
his glory. So then after having passed 
through their term of service and of 
discipline He, their Lord, comes and 
transfers them to that blissful state, 
where tLey find every thing adapted to 
their purified and exalted natures. 

One by one, they are called for ; and 
at Christ's bidding, go from earth and 
enter upon their reward in heavei*. This 
is according to the design of God in 
their conversion. They are to be made 
meet, that is, qualified or prepared, to 
become partakers of the inheritance of 
the saints in light. There is a sense in 
which that inheritance is to be possessed 
by Christ and his people in common. 
They enjoy a joint heirship to it. He 
is the fi)-st bom among many brethren ; 
and is not ashamed to call them breth- 
ren. Having had fellowship in suflTer- 
ing, they will have fellowship in glory, 

4. The subject suggests the chief 
reason for mourning, when good men 
die. It is not on their own account. 
They make a happy exchange. They 
make a blessed exchange. They go to 
be with Christ in Heaven ; and 

"We should 111 requite them to constrain 
Their unbound spirits into bonds again" 

It is not merely on account of Chris- 
tian friends who survive. I do not 
mean that such may not mourn, when 
loved ones bid them adieu. How can 
it be otherwise. We should be want* 
ing in the conmion sensibilities of our 
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nature, were all tender emotions sup- 
pressed, when called to close the eyes 
of those who had been our bosom com- 
panions, the guardians and counsellors 
of our youth, our daily associates in the 
common pursuits of Hit-, in religious 
duty, in those domestic and social joys 
which had gladdened our hearts by the 
way. It would not be well to suppress 
them. Jesus mingled his tears with the 
tears of the mourning sisters at Beth- 
any. And tfien, too, the due indulgence 
of such emotions has a good moral 
effect. '' By the sadness of the coun- 
tenance the heart is made better." We 
learn how to sympathize with the suf- 
fering and are more ready to relieve 
them. And yet, as deeply as we may 
feel the temporary separation, we need 
not regret it over-much, for it is but 
temporary. Soon indeed, will our work 
on earth be ended ; and if found ready, 
we shall then enjoy a happy re-union 
with those who have preceded us, on 
the shores of a blessed eternity ! 

But the chief reason foi mourning 
when good men die is the fact , that their 
direct influence for good ceases to be 
felt. Their removal is a loss to the 
world. God has, indeed, a service for 
them in heaven ; they move, no doubt, 
in an enlarged sphere of usefulness. 
But their labors on earth have ended. 
The light of their example is extin- 
guished. Their prayers have ceased. 
Their endeavors to Suppress vice, to 
promote intelligence, morality and piety 
among men have closed. They are not 
herp, as once they were, to encourage 
by their counsels, their prayers, and 
their active co-operation, those pious 
and benevolent euterprizes which con- 
template he removal of all those evils 
that afflict our race, and the establish- 
ment of righteousness and peace through 
the world. 



It is true, their memories do not perish 
with their bodies. They are cherished 
in the affectionate lecollection of the 
living. Thus, thty exert an post-hum- 
oikS influence beneficial to survivors. 

But their presence is not felt in the 
domestic and social circles, and in the 
still wider relations in which they had 
moved. We hear lat their voice lifted 
up in prayer, ar their pions expostula- 
tion with wrong-doers, or in tones of 
approval and encouragement to those 
who do well. Thev miuocle not with 
US in the devotions of the Sanctuary, 
The places which once knew them know 
them no more. Look for them which 
way we will, we find them not. A sense 
of vacancy, of a loss, comes over us^ 
painful t»> the heart. 

Truly, in view of the removal of 
such, we may say, '' Help, Lord, for 
the godly man ceasetb ; for the faithful 
fail from among the children of men.'^ 
SiJch cause of mourning have this cona- 
munity in view of the death of some 
whose names are fragrant with worthy- 
deeds, and will long live in the grateful 
recollection of those who survive. They* 
were such as could ill be spared ; for 
they were the friends and patrons of 
learning, morality and religion. We 
might have prayed that, it it could have 
so pleased God, He would not take them 
out of the world, but permit them still 
longer to remain among us. not for their 
own sake, but for the sake of society, 
the church, and the world. 

Among the men whose influence for 
good has long been felt in this place, and 
whose removal must be deemed a public 
loss, is the venerable man who has just 
bidden us adieu. 

Judge Washburn was a descendant 
of a pious ancestry, and was early in- 
structed in the doctrines and precepts of 
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our holy religion. He was born in 
Leicester, Mass.^ Dec. 30, 1781, was 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 1808, 
Studied law in Boston, and admitted to 
the Bar at the age of 28. la early life 
he madt a public profession of faith in 
Christ, and was ever the steadfast friend 
of Religious institutions. He was an as- 
sociate and lover of wL^^e and good men 

His ideas of a civil government 
wee those entertained by Washington, 
Adams, and other political worthies 
whose memory posterity will never 
Cease to honor. Of the grand princi- 
ples which form the basis of our free 
institutions, he was an unflinching advo- 
cate. To show the confidence reposed 
in him by the public, I need only refpr 
to the fact, that he occupied a place on 
the Bench and in the Halls of Legisla- 
tion. Various other offices of trust 
were at different times committed to his 
hands by his fellow citizens ;. in all 
which relations he demeaned himself 
with uprightness and integrity. He was 
s. friend and patron of learning ; and to 
him this community owe a debt of grat- 
itude, as the principal agent in procur- 
ing the charteriiig and establishment of 
Black River Academy ; an "institution 
that has done much in training the 
young for positions of usefulness and 
respectaliility. 

From my first acquaintance with the 
deceased more than twenty years ago, I 
have ranked him among my true friends. 
And I regard it as a singular coinci- 
dence, that I officiated at the funeral of 
his father, step-mother, two aunts, two 
cousins, and a brother-in-law — all, par- 
ishioners of my own ; also, at the fun- 
eral of a brother, in Proctorsville ; and 
now at his own ; and I feel a melan- 
choly pleasure in being present, at his 
own particular request, on this occasion, 



and paying this feeble tribute to his 
memory. 

TO IHE MOURNERS : 

I cannot forbear saying to these af- 
flicted relatives, it was with deep sorrow 
1 received tx*e intelligence of the removal 
of this Husband, Father, and Friend, 
The sympathies of iny heart at once 
clustered around you, and my prayer 
was, and is, that you may enjoy the 
sustaining grace of God, Precious 
pronaises are to those who like you are 
called to drink the cup of sorrow. Ac- 
cept these promises, and derive from 
them the comfort they are designed to 
imipart. God spared your friend to a 
good old age ; and the Providence that 
took him away is as wise, and as much 
to be adored, as the Providence that 
continued him to you so long. You 
mourn his removal ; but not as those 
who mourn without hope. 

If he had accomplished his mission to 
this world, it was as fit that he should 
leave it, as it was that he should remain 
in it, during the will of the Master ; and 
the Christian spirit teaches you to say, 
in view of the loss you sustain, "The 
will of the Lord be done." 

May the good Lord support you un- 
der your bereavement, and prepare you 
for your own departure hence. 

This providence impresses a lesson on 
all our hearts, which alas, we are too 
slow to learn. 

May we not turn a deaf ear to the 
voice which now admonishes us. 

My beloved Friends — I need not re- 
mind you that we live in a world of 
change, of sorrow, and of death. This 
truth has often been illustrated in your 
own experience ; and it has found a 
lodging in the deep places of your own 
hearts ; aad scarcely ever did I feel it 
more sensibly than to-day. 
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I behold aifectiiig' manifestations ot it 
ID the tears^ of sorrow-stricken surviv- 
ors, vrbo can tell of sons and daughters, 
brothers and sisters ^ fathers a^d moth- 
ers, husbands and wives, whose pres- 
ence but lately blegsed their domestic 

<*ircles. 

But, alas, their sun has found ita^ set- 
ting ; and what a shadow has it cast 
around those hearth-stones once made 
cheerful by their presence. 

When you recur to them now, your 
thoughts do not take you to their own 
once happy homes on earth ; but they 
gath^n* around the gloomy grave, where 
your own hands have laid them, and 
where you have shed your tears, and 
sent forth your prayers. 

But I come not to open anew the 
w^ound which affiietion has made ; but 
rather to apply, if I may, the soothing 
balm. I comte as a brother and a friend 
to express the sympathy I feel in your 
sorrows, and to re-assure you, that how- 
ever other relations call me away, I am 
still one of you, taking a part both in 
your joys and in your griefs , and to 
speak to you those words of holy com- 
fort with which the blessed Master has 
taught us to comfort one another in our 

distress. 

Let me say, then, though the loved 

ones who were once with you are now 
sleeping the sleep of death, they have 
not lost their conscious being. It is the 
body only that dies. The spirit lives 
in its disembodied state, far beyond the 
ills of mortality ; awaiting the resur- 
rection mom, when their now lifeless 
forms shall be restored and reproduced, 
and made spiritual and immortal, like 
unto Christ's glorious body. 

And to you, in this time of your sor- 
row, God says, ''I am thy shield, and 

thy exceeding great reward." 

Although beloved friends leave you, 
He never does. How much reason, 



therefore, have you to trust in him- 
For, '-' He maketh sore^ and bindeth 
up ; He woundeth, and His hands make 
whole.** ''•He shall deliver thee in six 
troubles ; yea, in seven, there shall no- 
evil touch thee." ''He knoweth the 
way that you take ; and when He hath 
tried you, you shall come forth as golci ."* 



REV. MK. BECKE>BY's FUNERAL 9KRMON. 

Mr. Foster preached the funeral ser- 
mon of Rev. Hosea Beckley, the early 
historian of Vennont. -^ee Becklcy^ 
Mansfield's History of Dummerston* 

MR Foster's history of putney 

;was written some 12 years sincd. He 
reviewed it during the past year. Re- 
turning the Ms.r Apr. 10, 1884, he, in 

his letter, states : 

^^ It is mostly the same as I had be- 
fore sent you. There are some change* 
and additions, you will und»^rstand. It 
is your privilige to nmke any corrections 
you please " 

An admission w^hich comes so grace- 
fully from a good writer, an editor cao 
hardly find it in his hearr to cut that 
man's paper down. Mr. Foster's histo- 
ry, as the Writer every way merited^ 
has been as fully given as it came. 

One of the chief additions in the re- 
vision was the extensive list of deaths 
of the old people, of Putney, which is. 
we believe, the largest one any histori- 
an for Lis town, in the State, has furn- 
ished, as yet : and he had the satisfac- 
tion before his death, at least to know 
his Town had given for their History 
to the Gazetter the largest subscription 
that has ever been given by any town, 
exceeding even that of Montpelier for her 
History. We are proud of Putney ; he 
must have been, more than we. 

A few notes from last letters : 

May 19th. 
* * * * As I was expecting to leave 
town for the summer, I was desirous of 
expressing my heartfelt thankfulness for 
the many manifestations of your kind- 
ness and good- will during the years of 
our acquaintance, and also, my earne'st 
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desires for your prosperity in eomplete- 
ing the worthy object you have in view. 
* * Mr. Mausfield [Emery] informs me 
he has obtained 300 names. [Since Mr. 
Foster's death the list has risen to 350.] 

•'Reassured of my kind regards and 
best wishes. I have always been interest- 
ed in the work on your hands.'* 

June, 11th. * * * thank you for some 
of the Dummerston prff**s. It would be a 
real pleasure to me if 1 could help you as 
Mr. Mansfield does. Inform me, if I can 
be of any help to you in your impor- 
ta"nt work." , 

July loth. * * * Perhaps you consid- 
er it not necessary to send the proofs ; if 
so all right." [All was right with him.] 

Later, on his last finished paper — of 
Nathan Sargeant, " It is very difficult 
gathering facts, concerning former gen- 
tions ; the early acquaintances are near- 
ly all gone. " 

Aug. 18th. * * * After my return to 
Putney, I will have ample time to assist 
yofi all that will be necessary. * * The 
Lord bless you and give you health and 
strength for the work in your hands. " 

Sept. 8th. : Still at work. '' I will 
soon send a short account of the Hon. 
John Noyes, who for several years was 
a pr'jminent citizen of Putney.*' This, 
he proposed for his last paper ; but did 
not live to finish and send it. 

Two more letters : the next is touch- 
ing. He was gratified at last to see his 
town entered in press. He read, correct- 
ed well, and returned the first 8 pages, 
the second 8, corrected, but did not re- 
turn as the first ; calling for them, we 
received them and the following letter : 

* * * I ought to have sent the inclos- 
ed before ; but T had put them away in 
a safe place, and they were entirely for- 
gotten. Please, pardon my neglect and 
other faults of my old age." 

Mr. Foster's last letter, probably, he 
ever penned, just ? week before he died : 

" Friday morning — Please excuse, 
my neglect. I have been quite unwell, 
most of the week, and unable to attend 
to any secular business. I now sit up, 
but Httle. — A. F. " 

THE FUNERAL 

was from the church, where he had 



preached so many times ; a town was 
his mourners ; the church was draped ; 
the services impressive ; among the rel- 
ative mourners were Rev. Dr. Grout, 
his son-in-law, and Rev. Mr. Foster, 
his nephew, whose installation sermon 
he had preached. Rev. Dr Stevens 
of West Westminster, whose parish 
and Mr. Foster's had lain so many years 
side by side, spoke very feelingly in the 
funeral. Mr. Mansfield of Dummerston, 
first to give us an account of the funer- 
al, Historian of the Town where Mr. 
Foster's brother preached twenty years, 
says : "Mr. Foster was a beloved friend 
of the people here in Dummerston, as 
well as in Putney. He was one of the 
best men I ever knew. It is certainly to 
be lamented, he did not live to see the 
Putney History printed * * The last in- 
terview I had with him was in reference 
to Putney History. He spoke highly of 
you, and was confident Putney History 
would certainly be printed. I mention, 
this, so many despaired of ever seeing 
either Dummerstor or Putney printed." 

And, it had been doubtful, but for the 
happy faith and help of these two most 
firm friends, in the two last, hard years 
for our local history and us : Mr Foster 
was a personal and literary friend of 25 
years standing, or more ; when the loss- 
es on Vol. IV. came upon us, he doub- 
led his own subscription and bent to the 
work of completing his history ; - "died 
in the harness,*' past the middle line of 
his 88th year. His daughters write, - 
Mrs. Grout: " I write in behalf of my 
Father, sitting by his sick-bed. He wish- 
se me to say to you he has looked over 
the Ms. and finds you have already cor- 
rected the few errors, he found. * * * J 
regret to say Father is very sick, and 
we fear, failing fast. * * He wishes me 
to say it will be useless for you to de- 
pend upon him any longer as his health 
is so poor. This is how he puts it. [It 
was the first time he ever said he could 
not help, 4 days before he died. Mrs. G. 
continues :] The dear man is "all ripe 
for the harvest, and I think that he longs 
to join our precious Mother in that bet- 
ter world. * * If there are any questions 
you wish to ask Father in regard to the 
history, I will endeavor to get as satis- 
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factory answers as possable in his weak 
state. " Such were this kind family. 

LETTER OF MRS. JONES, 

who being requested has also sent a me- 
morial record of Rev. Mr. Foster,8 
family which follows the letter for w'ch 
we have only room now for extracts. 

Speaking of his death-bed : "'1 shall 
never forget the sweet smile that light- \ 
ed his countenance, as he called us each ; 
by name and gave us a parting kiss, and 
said "' I love you all alike.*' This was 
a few moments before he passed away. 
Dear precious Father ! with his sweet 
and loving life, much of brightness has i 
gone from our lives. But, he had his 
heart's desire — he died in the home he 
iSO dearly loved, and has found our dear 
Mother, whom he so tenderly loved and 
deeply mourned. * * * I love to think 
of them in that bright world. * * A pre- 
cious legacy they have left us in their \ 
pure lives, their love and their prayers. , 
When I wrote you from Putney, J did , 
not think that Father would pass away ; 
so soon. * * His interest in the Gazet- 
teer continued to the last. He often ask- 
ed if I had written to you and told you 
why he did not write. It would have 
been an unspeakable pleasure to him to 
have seen your work completed ; espec- 
ially to have seen the History of Put- 
ney ; for everything however trifling, 
cc nnected with that place, touched a ten- 
der cord in his kind and loving heart. " 

MEMORIAL RECORD 

CHILDREN : Of Rev. Amos and 
Harriet Amelia Foster. 

Harriet Eliza, born^ May, 27, 1826, 
married James Crawford, in Putney by 
Rev. A. Foster, July 17, 1852 ; five 
children, two living ; residence. Putney 

Broughton White, bom Sept. 7, 1828 
married Mary S. Sutton, in Columbia 
N. C, May 3, 1852. five children ; three 
living; died in Plymouth, N. C.Nov. 
26, 1867. 

Ellen Maria, bom Oct. 1, 1830, mar- 
ried Simon Jones of Boston, in Ludlow, 
by Rev. A. Foster, Nov. 3, 1853, one 
son (with Jordan, Marsh & Co. Boston) 
residence, Natick, Mass. Mr. Jones died 
May 17, 1864. 



Frances Jane, born May 3, 1832. mar- 
ried Rev. H. M. Grout in Ludlow by 
Rev. A. Foster, Sept. 7, 1854. three 
children, two living ; residence Concord, 
Mass. 

Henry D wight, born April 4, 1834, 
married Luvia L. Carpenter in Pawlet, 
by Rev. Levi H. Stone, Apr. 16, 1866. 
No children ; died in Grafton, Oct. 5, 
1869. 

George Champion, born Apr. 10,1836, 
married Teresa M. Howe, in Acworth, 
by Rev. J. L. Merrill, June 20, ; 1866, 
four children, three living ; residence, 
West Medford, Mass. 

Charles Samuel, born Sept. 25, 1838 ; 
married Hannah M. Black in Mendota, 
111., by Rev. H. S. Weller, Jan. 11, 
1872 ; two children ; residence, Erie, Pa. 

HENRY D. FOSTER. -LUDLOW GAZETTE. 

* * * Young Foster, although always 
of a frail constitution was fitted for col- 
lege and entered at Middlebury in 1852, 
and graduated 1856, being a classmate 
of Rev. C. W. Wheaton, D. D., now 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
church of Nevada and Hon. Allen 
Tenney, late Secretary of the State of 
New Hampshire, and Rev. Charles N. 
Mead of Andover Theological Seminary. 

He maintained an honorary position 
in his class and graduated with honor. 
His social qualities made him a great 
favorite with his fellow students and all 
who had the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance. After his graduation he taught 
for a short time but finally settled in Sul- 
livan County, New Hampshire, where 
he held the office of County Register 
for about five years, and was a very 
popular officer. He alsr» had the office 
of Trial Justice in said County for sev- 
eral years and tried a large number of 
cases displaying much clearness of judg- 
ment and a great love of Justice ; after 
retiring from the office of Register in 
Sullivan county, he removed to Ver- 
mont and became for a time the editor 
of the Gazette, (published at Ludlow.) 
[We regre to retrench, a tribute to liis 
talent as a writer, but we wish to close 
on this page, also, he and the Gazette 
will re-appear in the Ludlow History. 
How beautiful ! that they who are dead 
may re-appear in history. 
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Publisher's Note: Any farther desirable 
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